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WOMAN'S PRICE. 
BY COVENTRY PATMORB. 
To heroism and holiness 
How hard it is for man to soar, 
But how much harder to be less 
Than what his mistress loves him for! 


He does with ease what do he must 
Or lose her, and there’s nought debarred 
From him that’s called to meet her trust, 
Or credit her desired regard. 


Ah, wasteful woman, she that may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot choose but pay, 
How has she cheapened paradise! 


How given for nought her priceless gift, 
How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine 
Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men and men divine! 


O Queen, awake to thy renown, 
Require what ‘tis our wealth to give, 

And comprehend and wear the crown 
Of thy despised prerogative! 


I who in manhood’s name at length 
With glad songs come to abdicate 

The grose regality of strength, 
Must yet in this thy praise abate. . 


That through thine erring humbleness 
And disregard of thy degree, 

Mainly, has man been so much less 
Than fits his fellowship with thee. 


High thoughts had shaped the foolish brow, 
The coward had grasped the hero’s sword, 
The vilest had been great, hadst thou, 
Just to thyself, been worth’s reward: 
But lofty honors, undersold, 
Seller and buyer both disgrace; 
And favor that makes folly bold 
Pats out the light in virtue’s face. 
—From “*The Angel in the House.” 











ANTIQUATED ARGUMENTS. 

It sometimes seems as if theology had 
laid aside its weapons and left to the pew 
scientific school the task of attacking and 
belittling women. There might be danger 
of being thrown off our guard, but that 
there always appears, just in time, some 
veteran controversialist who still quotes 
Paul against women, and remands them to 
their ancient humbleness of estate. The 
curious thing is that Dr. Phelps, in his re- 
cent argument, has gone beyond theology 
and represents not merely the church mili- 
tant but what may be culled the militia 
militant; for he says that because women 
cannot be soldiers they cannot be the politi- 
cal equals of men. It would perhaps seem an 
argument tov personal were some woman to 
respond to this objection as did Mrs. Stanton 
before the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention, when she pledged herself to any 
military service in which Horace Greeley— 
who was then the objector—would lead the 
way. But as it is a question affecting 
whole classes, it is fair to ask why such a 
restriction should be enforced against wo- 
men and not against clergymen? It is well 
known by the published statistics of the 
Provost Marshal’s Bureau that 954 out of 
every thousand clergymen—more than nine- 
ty-five per cent—were found physically unfit 
for military duty, during our civil war. No 
doubt their hearts beat warmly for their 
country, nor has the sufficient beating of 
women’s hearts been called in question; no 
doubt they served indirectly, and so also 
did women. Surely the accumulated work 
of all the nurses and a!l the sanitary com- 
mission might be counted as equivalent to 
five one-hundredth of a clergyman? If the 
two classes are to be considered at all, they 
should be classed together; as on the old- 
fashioned bridges in Vermont, where com- 
mon men paid toll, but ministers and wo- 
men passed free, 

While Dr. Phelps thus urges his inappro- 





priate criticisms, the writers in the Popular 
Science Monthly stitl urge their equaily inap- 
propriate measurements of skulls. When 
the greatest comparative anatomists are 
cautioning us against laying stress on mere 
size of brain, why should this worn-out ar- 
gument still be considered good enough 
for the humbling of women? It is said 
that the brain of the great naturalist Cuvier. 
when weighed after death, was found pre- 
cisely to equal that of a certain well-known 
Paris washerwoman, useful in her profes- 
sion, but unknown to science. Was the 
washerwoman an exceptional honor to her 
sex in point of intellect, or was Cuvier such 
a very poor sample of his own sex? Dan- 
iel Webster’s hatter, as the Journal of Hdu- 
cation tells us, had to furnish the duplicate 
of the Websterian hat toa born fool. In 
respect to hats, according to the Lancet, the 
Archbishop of York wears No. 8 in size, 
Gladstone 7 %4, John Bright 7 14, the Prince 
of Wales 7 full, Lord Beaconsfield wore 7 
and Dean Stanley 6 94. Is the Archbishop 
of York superior in intellect to Gladstone 
and Bright—does the Prince of Wales sur- 
pass Beaconsfield and Stanley, becaase of 
the measurement of their respective skulls? 
Dante’s brain was but slightly above the 
average size; Byron's was below it. 

When we apply the measurement to 
whole classes or races, instead of to indi- 
viduals, the result is yet more striking. 
Dr. Jeffries Wyman found the average ca- 
pacity of a large number of Peruvian 
skulls to be considerably less than that of 
the barbarous tribes of North America, al- 
most exactly that of the Australians and 
Hottentots as given by Morton and Meigs, 
and even smaller than the same as meas- 
ured by Davis. ‘Thus we have, in this 
particular, a race which has established a 
complex civil and religious polity and 
made great progress in the useful and fine 
arts, as its pottery, textile fabrics, wrought 
metals, highways and aqueducts, colossal 
architectural structures and court of almost 
imperial splendor prove on the same level 
as regards the quantity of brain with a race 
whose social and religious conditions are 
among the most degraded exhibited by the 
human race.” (Peabody Museum, 4th re- 
port, p..11). Dr. Wyman farther adds, 
‘unless the quality of the brain can be rep- 
resented at the same time as the quantity, 
brain measurement cannot be assumed as 
an indication of races any more than of in- 
dividuals.” 

Ina late report of the same Museum, it 
appears that skulls have been found in the 
mounds of Illinois, in the ancient stone- 
graves of Tennessee, and among the Shaw- 
nee Indians, which go beyond the average 
European and approach the very largest 
European dimensions. But why dwell up- 
on a matter which is practically familiar in 
the observatior of all? I had a schoolmate 
whose head was so extraordinary in size 
and development that the celebrated phren- 
ologist Spurzheim, then in this country, 
pronounced the youth almost unequalled in 
intellectual promise; yet he achieved no es- 
pecial distinction at school, in college, or 
in later life. Many a large head awakens 
expectations only to disappoint them, and 
justifies the popular sarcasm, ‘‘Little head, 
little wit; great head, not a bit.” Andif 
mere size thus counts for nothing as be- 
tween individuals or as between races, it 
seems a wholly exploded argument to count 
it for anything as between the sexes. The 
question of relative ability must be settled 
on other grounds. A copper cent is not 
worth more than a gold dollar because it is 
larger or heavier. 2. W. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONGRESS. 


In the U. 8. House of Representatives on 
the 10th inst., a resolution was offered by 
Mr. Haskell of Kansas declaring it to be 
the fixed and final determinatior of the 47th 
Congress that no person holding polyga- 
mous marital relations, or teaching or in- 
citing others so to do, is entitled to be ad- 
mitted to the House of Representatives as 
a delegate from any terriitory. It was re- 
sisted by Randall of Pennsylvania, and 
Reagan of Texas. After debate the House, 
by a vote of—yeas 109, nays 139—deter- 


mined that no question of privilege 
was involved in the resolution, In the 
Senate, on the same day, Mr. Mor- 


gan submitted a resolution directing the 
special committee on Woman Suffrage to 
inquire into the matter of Suffragein Utah, 
and to report a bill to annul any existing 
law conferring the right of Suffrage 
upon women in that Territory. The reso- 
lution went over. The president pro tem 
announced the special committee on the 
rights of women, Messrs. Lapham, Antho- 
ny, Ferry, Blair, George, Jackson, and 
Fair. 





Thirteenth Annual Meeting 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The first session of the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation was held Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 10, 
atthe Meionaon. The platform had been 
prettily arranged as a drawing-room, furn- 
ished with portiéres, which hung before the 
entrances to the platform from the ante- 
rooms. A carved Queen Anne cabinet man- 
telpiece was ornamented with exquisite vases 
filled with beautiful flowers; an embroider- 
ed screen stood in front of the mantel, and 
on one side was a swinging mirror framed 
in ebony, on the other a pedestal surmount- 
ed by a rare and valuable Japanese jar of 
Satsuma ware; an ebony table, richly carved, 
occupied the centre of the platform, and on 
either side were ebouy stands, holding love- 
ly bunches of cut flowers; the chairs were 
richly upho!stered; one could almost imag- 
ine one’s self in a modern parlor, with its 
artistic decorations, Pictures of Lucretia 
Mott and William Lloyd Garrison hung on 
either side of the platform. Hon, William 
I. Bowditch presided and made the open- 
ing address, which we hope to give in full 
next week. 

The following committees were appoint- 
ed. 

BUSINESS AND NOMINATIONS. 

Mrs. J. W. Smith, H. B. Blackwell, Miss A. M. 
Lougee, Miss M. J. Webster,8, C. Hopkins, Mrs. 
Eliza Lacroix, Mra. E, N. L.Walton. 

FINANCE. 
Miss Frank King, Miss Florence Everett. Mre. 


Peterson, Mrs. Jacksou, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, Dr. A. J. Leonard, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley. 


The following letters were then read. 
LETTER FROM SENATOR HOAR. 


Mrs. Lucy Sronz,—i do not think I can 
undertake to attend the meeting to discuss 
the question of Municipal Suffrage for wo- 
men, 

You do not, of course, need to be assured 
of my sympathy with the object of sucha 
mecting. I believeevery city in Massachu- 
setts would experience incalculable benefit, 
if the women who are its citizens would in- 
terest themselves in its public affairs, in its 
schools, in its publie library, in its alms 
houses, in the care and reformation of its 
juvenile offenders, and should be permitted 
to give expression to that interest by their 
votes. I think, too, that the exercise of 
Municipal Suffrage by the women of Massa- 
chusetts would elevate and purify our 
municipal elections, and through that ex- 
ample tend to elevate and purify all our 
elections. Iam, yours very truly, 

GEORGE F. Hoar, 

Washington, Jan. 5, 1882. 


LETTER FROM HON. JACOB BRIGHT, M. P. 


RerorM @Lus, PALL MALL, Lonpon, 
Dec. 21, 1881. 

DEAR S1r:—In reply to your inquiry on 
the subject of Woman Suffrage in England, 
I may say that women who are ratepayers 
have always had the vote in England for 
local purposes. About ten years ago they 
were admitted by act of Pariiament to the 
municipal vote, and, more recently still, on 
the establishment of schoo) boards, women 
ratepayers vote equally with men and also 
sit when elected as members of the board. 

I know of no evil that has resulted from 
this extension of the franchise to women, 
unless it may be said that some of them are 
very poor and ignorant, and therefdre can 
be bought or improperly influenced on the 
election day. This is no doubt true of 
some women as of some men electors. The 
good of admitting women to vote is to my 
mind very clear. It tends to make them 
seek information, and it makes it the inter- 
est of those, whether men or women, who 
are well informed, to give them instruction. 
A suitable education for girls is far more 
secure than it would otherwise have been, 
from the fact that women have votes for the 
scho»l board and are members of the school 
board. 

I believe the day may soon come when 
women here will vote for members of Par- 
liament. This will be good for women and 
good for Parliament and good for the coun- 
try. It wili be good for women, because by 
giving them larger interests it will raise 
them in mind and character. It will be 
good for Parliament, because the members 
of Parliament will then see every question 
from every point of view; and it will be 
good for the country, because we shall then 
have juster laws, and some great evils 
which it is now difficult to touch will be 
more easily handled. I am inclined to 
think that England will lead the United 
States on this great question. I write these 
few lines in haste, but I believe they state 
briefly what you wished me to express. 
Wishing you success in your efforts in this 
cause, believe me, amet: ° yours, 

ACOB BRIGHT. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone read the report of work 
done in the State during the past year, 
which was accepted. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EX 
ECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
This committee has held its regular 

monthly meetings, except in July and Au- 

gust. The report for the year 1881 shows 





some rea] gain, and a good dea! of work, 
when the means at hand are considered. 

The last annual meeting of this associa- 
tion, held in this hall, filled it to overflow- 
ing with audiences evidently drawn togeth- 
er bv interest in the cause itself. New and 
special arrangements had been made. A 
printed programme announced the order for 
each session, There were several new and 
able speakers, The Governors of four 
States had either made kind mention of, or 
recommended Woman Suffrage. The very 
atmosphere of the place had a feeling of 
encouragement in it. Upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty members were added to the 
society. Three hundred and sixty-eight 
dollars were taken by memberships and 
pledges to replenish our treasury. 

For the first time, the association, by 
vote, instituted a new method, which prom- 
ises to be most effective. This was to ask 
the selectmen of the towns to insert in the 
warrant for the town meeting an article ‘‘to 
see whether the town will petition the Leg- 
islature for a law to enable women to vote 
on town affairs, and to hold town offices, 
on the same terms as men.” 

An effective committee were appointed 
to take this in charge—Wm. I. Bowditch, 
8. C. Hopkins, and Mrs. H. H. Robinson. 
In some towns the warrants were already 
out, and it was too late. But in several of 
the towns where this was not the case, ac- 
tion was at once taken, and efforts made to 
secure an expression of the voters on this 
important question. From the town of 
Ashby, which is at the head of the alpha- 
bet, as well as at the head of the list of his- 
toric towns which will have the honor of 
aiding, as towns, the enfranchisement of 
women, came on a postal card the fact that 
Ashby, by 61 to 45, had voted to pstition 
the Legislature for the above law. A num- 
ber of other towns took similar action, and 
promptly sent in their petitions for Munic- 
ipal Suffrage for women. Quite a number 
of towns laid the article on the table, or 
voted to pass it over. (Some day they will 
wish they had not done so). In other towns 
there were most animated discussions on 
the subject, which were equal to a Suffrage 
meeting. In others, able speeches were 
made in support of the measure, and in 
many cases where it did not pass, there 
were large minorities in its favor. All this 
was very hopeful. 

This association during the past year sent 
petitions very extensively throughout the 
State, which asked for Municipal and Presi- 
dential Suffrage, and for anamendment to 
the constituflon. These were returned 
with about ten thousand names. The Leg- 
islature gave us, as it has done for several 
years, a joint special committee. Two 
hearings were granted the petitioners, one 
public, in the Green Room, which over- 
flowed with friends of the cause and mem- 
bers of the Legislature who wished to hear. 
Wendell Phillips, Lucy Stone, H. B. Black- 
well and Miss Mary I". Eastman spoke for 
the petitioners, and Ex-Gov. Talbot sent a 
letter supporting Municipal Suffrage. A 
semi-public hearing was had later in one of 
the committee rooms. Wm I. Bowditch, 
Abby W. May, Lucy Stone, Mrs. H. H. 
Robinson, and Miss Mary F. Eastman ap- 
peared for the petitioners. At this meet- 
ing the committee asked questions, and the 
occasion was in a large degree conversa- 
tional, so that objections were answered on 
the spot. 

Later Mrs. Fenno Tudor opened her par- 
lors for asocial party, to which the members 
of the Legislature were invited, in the hope 
that if they should meet Suffragists social- 
ly, and not as petitioners, it would perhaps 
remove prejudice and be helpful to final 
good result. The party was very success- 
ful and pleasant. Mrs. Tudor, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and Mrs. Henrietta 
Wolcott led the formalities, or rather the 
informalities of the occasion. When the 
time for legislative action came, the Senate 
submitted a bill to amend the constitu- 
tion. Before this reached the House, that 
body had before it a bill for Municipal Suf- 
frage for women. When it came up for 
discussion it was well supported by Col. 
Higginson, Mr. Johnson of Everett, Mr. 
Shepherd of Sandisfield, Mr. Brown of 
Boston and Mr. Almy of Salem. But it 
was defeated by a vote of 76 to 122. Be- 
sides, there were five pairs. The manifest 
gain was, that nota member spoke against 
the bill. They voted in silence. That counts 
for much. The School Suffrage bill was 
amended, the poll-tax was reduced from two 
dollars to fifty cents, and the name of a wo- 
man once on the register was to remain on 
during residence and so long as she paid 
her taxes. The effort to secure the right to 
vote on all school questions was lost, the 
amendment, except the reduction of the 
amount of poll-tax, has been inoperative. 
Women have been required to go to the 
registrar or selectmen, just as they were 
before. <A very large number of assessors 
did not know there had been any change in 
the law, and went on takinga two-dollar 
poll-tax and refusing to assess or register in 
accordance with the amended law. Some 
of them were surprised when the changed 
statute was read tothem. Some were out 
of temper. Our political superiors did not 
like to be taught by women. 

Samuel E. Sewall, and a number of others, 
petitioned for a law to enable wives and 
husbands to convey directly to each other, 
without the intervention of « third party. 
Two hearings were had in behalf of this 
measure before the committee to which it 
was assigned. Samuel E. Sewall and Lucy 
Stone, at one time, and Mr. Sewall at an- 
other. But the petition was not granted. 

Lectures have been given in different 


[SEE PAGE 12.] 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss FLorence Fincu, a graduate of 
Lawrence University, Kansas, is now on the 
staff of the Boston Globe. 

Miss Perxorro, of Philadelphia, well- 
known for her contributions to Jewish Sun- 
day school literature, will soon publish a 
reading book for Jewish children. 

Miss Harris, daughter of the late sec- 
retary of Harvard College, is to have charge 
of the secretary’s office during the coming 
year. Yet she cannot be admitted as a stu- 
dent. 

Tae Prixcess Beatrice, who recently 
contributed a Christmas book to the current 
literature of London, has given £2000 out 
of the proceeds of the work for the support 
of the Belgrave Hospital for Children, 

Miss ANNA PARNELL presided ata meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Land League in Dublin 
last week. The police did not interfere, but 
seized three large parcels of the United Ire- 
land, which arrived from London, addressed 
to the Ladies’ League. 

Mrs. Cora M. Downes, of Wyandotte, 
Kansas, has been appointed by Governor 
St. John, one of the regents of the State 
University. The university is largely at- 
tended by female students, and there are 
several women professors in the faculty. 

ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS OF WALEs, has 
set in England one excellent fashion, She 
has made so public a display of her attach- 
ment to her young sons and daughters that 
it has become the mode for the fashionable 
British matron similarly to express her af- 
fections. 


Mrs. Branver, the inspector of girls’ 
schools at Madras, presented her first annual 
report last June. The schools reported on 
are the government and salary-grant schools 
in the municipality of Madras, sixty-ninein 
number, with 38718 pupils. Of these 
schools thirty-nine, with 2306 pupils, are 
mission schools. 


Miss Hannan Rossotnam, of Sutton, an 
English school teacher, has just been given 
the Albert medal for her unselfish heroism. 
When a stone belfry fell through the roof, 
killing one child and injuring others, she 
saw all of her class removed in safety, and 
at the peril of her own life dug out and re- 
suscitated several of their number. 


Mrs. LiverRMoRE narrowly escaped 4 
very serious accident a few weeks ago, 
while riding in the caboose attached to a 
freight trainin New York, on her way to 
filla lecture engagement. She was thrown 
violently on the track by a sudden move- 
ment of the cars, while in the act of alight- 
ing, and was insensible for some minutes. 


Miss Martetta HouiEy, who printed 
several years ago, under the name of ‘‘Jo- 
siah Allen’s Wife,” a book which is a curi- 
osity of feminine shrewdness and quaint- 
ness, but which is otherwise without literary 
value, has a new work in hand. It is to be 
published next spring by the American Pub- 
lishing Company, of Hartford, and is to 
contain the portrait of the author. 


Miss Laura B. RopMAN has just sold to 
James Everson, of the Philadelphia Satur- 
day Night, a new novel, which will soon ap- 
pear in that paper, the MS. for which has 
been under criticism by the editor since 
early in September. Miss Rodman intends 
giving up her school and going South to 
spend the winter to complete a story at 
which she is now working, andin which 
the people of Dwight will figure quite large- 
ly. 

Mrs. Cuaptn, of South Carolina, writes: 
“I could take the State for Temperance if I 
only hadthe means. Three days’ work has 
resulted in the formation of two splendid 
College Unions of young men and young 
women; an increase in the membership of 
two other unions; acollection of nearly $20, 
and a Band of Hope established.” One of 
these College Unions was, as we understand, 
in Wofford College, an institution of the 
highest grade and reputation, and is called 
the Blair Union, after Senator Blair of New 
Hampshire. 

Rev. Purse A. HANAFORD’s is about to 
publish the ‘Life of Abraham Lincoln,” 
which had a sale of twenty thousand 
just after the war, and was translat- 
ed into German at that time, and 
sold by thousands in the West. Itis now 
brought out by G. D. Lothrop & Co., Bos- 
ton, as one of their ‘Library of Distinguish- 
ed Americans.” The same firm is also pub- 
lishing the fourth edition of Miss Ellen E. 
Miles’ compilation for the bereaved, entitled 
“Our Home Beyond the Tide.” This dainty 
little volume has been republished in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and the author has received 
assurances of its value as a consoler, from 
both sides the Atlantic. 
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POETRY. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
BUDS LEFT TO BLOOM. 


BY MRS. J. V. H. KOONS. 
“Come, Myra, my daughter, I wonder that you 
Will stand go long there in the grass wet with dew. 
Your father’s afraid you are failing in health, 
And hea!th, he repeats, is our only trae wealth. 
Come in! you're too young to be dreaming out there, 
And catching a cold in the heavy night air.” 
*Twas the rosiest night of the rosiest June, 
And Myra was watching the man in the moon, 
And wondering if ever he'd suffered love's pain; 
But she heard not the voice that had called her in 
vain. 
For that day a letter, all tinted with gold, 
Had come—she had read it—was one heart to hold 
Alone in the house such a world of delight 
As now thrilled her being? No, out in the night, 
Where winds kissed the roses that sparkled with 
dew, 
She went, as the captives of Cupid all do. 
Because in the letter he said: “I’!] be there, 
And under the arbor my love I'l! declare, 
Where no one but you, dearest Myr), and God, 
Can hear our sweet vows as we kneel on the sod.” 
“What's this,’’ eaid her father, ‘some one has let 
fall? 
I'll see;”’ then he read it, and slipped from the hall 
Quick out by the arbor, vine-covered and green, 
And under the starlight he saw all unseen,— 
Heard sweet protestations of undying love, 
With Him called to witness who watches above. 
A week more, and then to the altar they'd go; 
Their love for each other the whole world should 
know. 
But then it would be so romantic, they said, 
To court on the sly—on the sly to be wed! 
“Ah, ha!” thought papa, “treasons flourish in shade. 
I think 1 shall move the performance be stayed.”’ 
Good-night had been kissed twenty times, more or 
less; 
Now came the finale with much tenderness. 
Next morning at breakfast, when Myra came down, 
A visiou of beauty, her ringlets of brown 
Down over her shoulders in nature's grace fell, 
Her dark eyes all !ustrous with love’s native spell, 
Her father looked up with a sweet smile, and said: 
“I’ve noticed, my daughter, that lately has fled 
That sparkle of merriment once in your face, 
And something like sadness has taken its place. 
Disease I’m afraid may lurk under the rose 
That now on your cheeks in luxuriance glows. 
And this. your good mother and I have agreed, 
Is the best thing todo. We both feel that you need 
Change of climate and scene, and this evening we 
start 
For the lakes of the north, where the breezes impart 
New life to the languid.””’ They went, and ah! well, 
That night in the moonlight he stood; shall I tell 
What he read in the note that her father had laid 
On the old rustic trysting-seat there in the shade? 
“My boy, you're too young to be idling your time 
In dreaiving and loving and talking in rhyme. 
There is much to be done ere you think of such 
things; 
And women, not girls, should possess wedding rings. 
And men grown to manhood, unspotted and clean, 
Are all who have arms upon which they should lean. 
Go, toil for yourself, and be earnest and true. 
When years have gone by, if both Myra and you 
Have kept in your bosoms the love of your youth, 
Then come like a man, in the da) light of trath, 
And you may have Myra if she will have you— 
With the blessings and prayers of a friend kind and 
true.” 
Commencement was over; bouquets by the score 
Around her in beauty were piled on the floor; 
Bat one of all others now caught her quick sight, 
To which was attached a wee envelope white. 
‘Twas Victor’s handwriting; though not seen for 
years 
It once had been bathed in her girlhood’s hot tears. 
Two lives in the bud had been severed to bloom 
All rounded and perfect. Through absence and 
gloom 
Two souls had grown mighty and rich in their love. 
Again was the Witness who watches above 
Invoked for his blessing; papa now stood by 
With a prayer in his heart, and a tear in his eye. 
In the bright light of morning the two were made 
one, 
And thus was the happiest of unions begun, 








Doubtful Acquaintances. 

“It is very remarkable,” said my uncle, 
as Mr. Gregory left the room. 

“It is very mysterious,” said Lily, with 
strong emphasis on the adverb. 

“To me,” observed an elderly lady-board- 
er, “‘it appears to be something worse than 
mysterious; and without making any asser- 
tions, I would at least caution you, my 
dear, against any closer intimacy with one 
. who seems so often to be possessed of in- 
formation in a manner of which there is no 
conceivabie natural explanation.” — 

“It reminds me most,” said the Rev. Mr. 
Briggs, ‘‘of certain cases, undoubtedly well 
authenticated, in which the existence of the 
so-called ‘second sight’ has been demonstra- 
ted in a very singular manner.” 

“And,” added my uncle, ‘‘although many 
of the professors of spiritualism have been 
proved impostors, it by no means follows 
that all”— 

“Yes, yes,” broke in our lady friend, 
‘but we all know that people once had 
dealings with familiar spirits, and I never 
could find any proof that this kind of thing 
has ever ceased, and therefore, as I said be- 
fore, I very strongly caution you”— 

‘“‘Hush,” cried several voices; ‘‘here he 
comes,” 

My uncle, my cousin Lily and I were 
staying at a boarding-house at the seaside, 
and among a somewhat numerous compa- 
ny was a certain Mr. Gregory. We had 
made his acquaintance on the night of our 
arrival, ina rather comical manner. He 
was passing our room just as Lily was call- 
ing to me, in a tone of woeful despair, that 
she had broken the key in the lock, and 
could not get out. Through the key-hole 
he had volunteered his services as an ama- 
teur lock-picker, and released us from our 
imprisonment. 

This introduction had served quite as well 
asa much more formal one would have 
done to inaugurate what promised to be a 


pleasant seaside acquaintance. Now on 
first sight he certainly presented very little 
appearance of being a suspicious or dan- 
gerous character. He was a young man of 
some twenty-five years of age, witha bright, 
frank expression, and a gleam of mischief 
in his eyes. He was exceedingly intelli- 
gent and well-informed, and though rather 
retiring in the mixed company of our es- 
tablishment, could, we discovered, sing 
well, read well, and talk well. Without 
intruding himself upon us, he had made 
himself very agreeable to us two girls, and 
we had surmised that he was a young pro- 
fessional man suffering from overwork, 
who had come down to recruit his health. 
But we are often warned against judging 
from appearances, and he had during the 
past few days manifested a very remarka- 
ble power of clairvoyance, or second sight, 
or whatever you like to call it, which had 
created a great sensation among us. 

On the previous day, for instance, my 
uncle had met a gentleman at the station, 
and had brought him home to dinner. We 
saw them walking slowly up the garden to- 
gether, in conversation, and Lily had ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Who on earth is this?” 

Mr. Gregory looked and said, ‘‘His name 
is Smith, and he is returning to town by 
the midnight train.” 

‘You know him,” [ said. 

‘‘Never saw him in my life before,” was 


the answer. 

Sure enough, his name proved to be 
Smith, and he retuened to town that night, 
after a long private interview with my un- 
cle; nor had he, hetold us in answer to 
our inquiries, ever seen or heard of Mr. 
Gregory before. 

On Saturday morning, also, the Rev. Mr. 
Briggs, taking a walk on the beach, meditat- 
ing on his Sunday text, bad encountered 
Mr. Gregory, who had volunteered infor- 
mation as to the said text, with chapter and 
verse all correct, to the petrifaction of the 
reverend gentleman. 

On another occasion, when our elderly 
lady frierd mentioned that she had been 
making a small purchase, Mr. Gregory in- 
formed us solto voce thata bottle of hair- 
wash constituted the purchase In question. 
This communication was, very unfortu- 
nately, overheard. Its correctness was not 
at the time definitely established, but it was 
shortly after this that she first propounded 
her own particular theory on the subject, 
which she put forward with renewed confi- 
dence in the conversation above, after a 
fresh display of the unholy phenomenon, 
as she called it. This was the occasion 
thereof. Mr. Briggs had been seen coming 
up the walk in great glee, with a parcel un- 
der his arm. 

‘‘What has he got there?” said some one. 

‘All the works of Josephus for ten- 
pence,” replied Mr. Gregory. Immediate- 
ly afterwards Mr. Briggs entered the room 
and said to the company, ‘‘What do you 
think I have just bought?” to which the 
general response was, ‘‘All Josephus for 
ten-pence.” It turned out that he had just 
ferreted it out froma second-hand book- 
stall. 

When questioned about his mysterious 
powers, Mr. Gregory always became very 
serious, and gave no information, but 
changed the subject as soon as possible. 

In consequence of all this, interest, curi- 
osity, uneasiness, and even alarm, were in 
varying degrees excited in the breasts of 
the several members of our company. Most 
of the ladies declared that they were daily 
expecting something serious to happen. 
That those expectations were not altogeth- 
er unfulfilled will now be made plain. 

There were two new arrivals on the day 
on which our story opens. Our company 
had hitherto been pleasant and select, but 
the lady and gentleman who new came 
among us, and who were named Mr. and 
Mrs. Grice, were exceptions to this. Show- 
ily dressed, and loud in their conversation, 
they made great efforts to mix with ease in 
our company, and for some inscrutable 
reason seemed to make special endeavors to 
become intimate with our own party, Mr. 
Grice attacking my uncle, and his wife de- 
voting herself to us. 

We were at no pains to conceal our aver- 
sivn to their ill-mannered and offensive in- 
trusion, but they seemed determined to ac- 
cept no rebuff. Lily said that we hac met 
here the most pleasant and the most un- 
pleasant persons whom we had ever seen in 
our travels. The former class, I presume, 
mainly embraced Mr. Gregory. 

Ever since Mr. Smith’s visit on the pre- 
vious day, my uncle had seemed to be unu- 
sually worried and anxious. Something 
had happened at the office, it appeared, 
which caused him very great uneasiness, 
and he kept a constant watch for the post. 
Lily and I were troubled, but were hardly 
prepared for his sudden announcement at 
lunch the next day, upon receiving a letter 
from town, that we must pack up at once, 
and return by the first morning train. 

We had no objection to escape from the 
Grices, but in spite of Mr. Gregory’s ill-re- 
pute for his mysterious arts, we were very 
sorry to leave him, to say nothing of the 
abrupt and unexpected termination of our 
holiday. 

The Grices were sitting next to us when 
my uncle made this announcement, and I 





saw a peculiar look of significance pass be- 





tween them. Mr. Gregory was sitting at 
the other end of a long dining table, and 
quite out of earshot, but he came up imme- 
diately after we rose from the table, and 
said : 

“A very sad thing, this sudden departure 
of yours.” 

‘*Mr. Gregory,” I replied, ‘‘you are per- 
haps aware that you are under grave suspi- 
cions of being in league with the powers of 
darkness, and this is another proof. How 
could you possibly know?” 

‘Oh, ill news travels fast,” he said, laugh- 
ing. ‘But it isa very hot afternoon; what 
do you say to a little reading?” 

Lily here squeezed my arm vigorously, 
but I answered, ‘I fear my uncle will not 
let us go out of his sight. He feels it his 
duty to keep special guard over us while 
we are in such dangerous company.” 

‘Never mind,” he said; ‘‘I will read to 
him as well.” 

We were now in the corner of the draw- 
ing room, near a window looking out ona 
covered balcony which overlooked the gar- 
den. My uncle came up and returned Mr. 
Gregory’s courteous greeting in a manner 
which was, I fear, not very gracious. 

‘May I trouble you for the paper, after 
you, sir,” he said. 

“Certainly,” was the answer. ‘‘But may 
we not all enjoy it together? With your 
permission, I will read aloud to the com- 
pany.” 

My uncle looked considerably astonished 
at this unusual proposal. Lily looked up 
with open eyes and curious expression, this 
being not exactly the kind of reading she 
had intended. But the offer was seriously 
made and repeated, and my uncle, who 
dearly liked being read to, gave a dubious 
assent. 

Miss Lily, with filial affection, made him 
particularly comfortable in an arm-chair, 
and Mr. Gregory commenced reading a 
long prosy article on French politics. He 
read with anything but his usual spirit, and 
in a soft, low, monotonous voice. The 
consequence was (as had possibly been not 
wholly unforeseen) that my uncle was soon 
enjoying his accustomed afternoon siesta. 
The reading, having gradually become 
slower and softer, now ceased, and the 
reader, looking up, suggested by a slight 
gesture an adjournment to the garden. Lily 
and I tried to smother our laughter and 
looked shocked, but we adopted the sug- 
gestion. A book of poetry was quickly 
produced, and I found that there is a dif- 
ference between hearing French polities 
read in a stuffy drawing-room, to a middle- 
aged gentleman, and hearing ‘‘Enoch Ar- 
den” read in a cool, shady alcove, to a pret- 
ty, dark eyed, lovable maiden, with tender 
bosom heaving in sympathy with poor 
Enoch’s sorrows, especially when the read- 
er isa handsome young bachelor, with an 
exquisitely modulated voice, able to do full 
justice to the harmonious numbers of the 
Laureate. 

At the end of half.an hour I was startled 
by an exclamation from Lily. Looking up, 
I saw in the garden below, sitting on a seat 
under the trees with their faces toward us, 
our dear friends Mr. and Mrs, Grice. That 
gentleman was keeping up apparently a de- 
sultory conversation with his wife. They 
waved their hands on catching our eyes, and 
beckoned to us to come and join them, 
which we cid not do. 

Mr. Gregory insisted on going on with his 
reading, continued to regard them intently, 
and asked us whether we knew them. We 
said ‘‘No.” ‘ 

We explained how they had favored us 
with their attention. To our disappoint- 
ment, he could not be induced to go on with 
his reading, but he continued to stare at the 
couple before us; and when at last they 
strolled off in different directions, he said 
he must apologize for having an engage- 
ment, and left us abruptly. ‘‘A strange 
young man indeed!” we thought, and we 
were still more surprised when in about an 
hour he returned, and asked my uncle to be 
allowed a short private conversation with 
him. My uncle seemed startled by this re- 
quest (and so, by-the way, did Lily), but 
after a short pause he led the way to an ad- 
joining apartment. 

The conversation which ensued, we sub- 
sequently learned, was as follows: 

‘lam about, sir,” said Mr. Gregory, ‘‘to 
refer to your private affairs to an extent 
which will surprise you, but I hope to be 
able to render you a service which will be 
an ample excuse for my intrusion. You 
are,I believe, returning to town tomorrow?” 

“Yes,” 

“The cause of your return is, I believe, 
connected with the forgery of a certain 
check in your name.” 

“Sir, how can you possibly know that?” 

‘That check was brought to you for your 
inspection three days ago by oneof the 
clerks from the bank, a Mr. Smith, and itis 
now in your possession.” 

My uncle was speechless. 

‘‘Hear me further. The accuracy of my 
statements hitherto may claim credence for 
whatI am about to affirm. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, there are now in this es- 
tablishment two persons who have been em- 
ployed to regain possession at all costs of 
that forged paper. They suspect that you 
have it, and already your room and your 





daughter's and niece's rooms have been 
searched, and it only remains to search your 
person.” 

My uncle turned pale. 

“It is known that you are to leave to- 
morrow morning, and the attempt will be 
made between now and then. Will you al- 
low me to offer you my advice?” 

I will not xttempt to describe my respect- 
ed uncle’s condition of body and mind at 
this part of the interview; suffice it to say 
that the proffered advice was ultimately 
adopted. 

On that evening my uncle declined to ac- 
company us when, an hour after dinner, the 
house emptied on to the promenade. Mr. 
Gregory was also missing, and had not 
appeared at dinner. The Rev. Mr. Briggs 
took us under care. “ly uncle was already 
nodding in his cha’r when we went out. 
Twenty minutes afterwards two of the com- 
pany softly re-entered the room. This I had 
from an eye-witness. Their names were 
Mr. and Mrs. Grice. Mrs. Grice stood at 
the door, and her husband advanced gently 
across the floor to where my uncle lay back 
in his chair, snoring audibly, his handker- 
chief over his head, his coat thrown open, 
and a pocket-book just showing in his 
breast. pocket. 

Mr. Grice crept up to him, abstracted the 
book with a practised hand, put it into his 
own pocket, and turned to go. Now as he 
recrossed the room he had to pass before a 
large lounge with low hangings in front, 
and he was, perhaps, somewhat surprised 
to find his ankles seized in the firm grip of a 
pair of hands thrust out suddenly from un- 
der the lounge. As he fell, his amiable 
partner turned round—into the arms of a 
detective officer. At the same moment Mr. 
Gregory entered through the window from 
the balcony. 

“This is your pocket-book, sir,” said one 
of the detectives, 

“Thank you,” said my uncle. ‘‘It had 
nothing in it, but Iam glad to have it back 
again, 

Mr. and Mrs, Grice were removed at once 
to another public establishment in the 
neighborhood, where the company was very 
select, the hours very regular, and the 
maintenance very cheap; a style of establsh- 
ment which it was subsequently proved 
they bad frequented in more than one part 
of the country. . 

Amid considerable excitement we prom- 
enaded late that night. My uncle said: 
‘*You have rendered me a service, which 
lays me under the greatest obligation to 
you. Ihave no doubt that the original de- 
linquents, of whom these creatures are only 
the tools, will be brought to justice, Find- 
ing that we are on their track, they have 
made this effort to destroy the proof of their 
guilt, and prevent us from submitting it to 
experts. Thanks to you, they have failed. 
I can only say how welcome will be any op- 
portunity of making any return to you, 
however slight.” 

“T shall certainly take you at your word, 
sir,”’ was the answer. 

‘‘And now, Mr. Gregory, will you pardon 
our curiosity if we beg you to tell us the 
means by which you were able to divine the 
intentions of our departed friends?” 

“O, Mr. Gregory,” cried Lily, ‘‘you must 
tellus. We areon thorns to know, and 
will do anything in the world you like to 
mention, if you will tell us.” 

‘On those terms I consent,” said he, with 
a curious look at Lily, which made her sud- 
denly blush very much, as I could see even 
in the moonlight. 

“You may have noticed,” began Mr. 
Gregory, ‘‘that lam somewhat deaf, and L 
have been much more so. In consequence 
of this I have acquired the art which I be- 
lieve almost any one can acquire, of reading 
the movements of the lips in the same way 
that the deaf and dumbare taught to do, se 
that I can always understand what people 
say if they are only within seeing distance; 
and my sight is very acute. I need hardly 
say that I avoid over-seeing conversation, if 
you will allow the expression, as much as I 
would overhearing it; but I frequently see 
people speak a few words on accidentally 
glancing at them. I think that what has 
puzzled you will now be plain. Perhaps I 
ought to confess that I have yielded a little 
to the temptation of mystifying the com- 
pany during the last week, especially in the 
case of Mr. Briggs, who has, like many peo- 
ple who have lived a good deal alone, a 
habit of talking to himself as he goes along, 
which he is scarcely aware of. This after- 
noon, however, I watched the Grices in 
good earnest. I was very much astonished 
at what Isaw. Your sudden departure had 
disarranged their plans, and they had a full 
discussion of the past and future opera- 
tions. It was nota bad idea to hold their 
deliberations before your very eyes, so as 
to keep up their watch on your movements, 
and disarm suspicion; but they had taken 
no precaution against being overseen, The 
rest you know.” 

‘‘But how about the purchase of the hair- 
wash, that sad fruit of occult art,” I said. 

“Q, that had nothing to do withit. I 
was in theshop being shaved, and I saw 
the transaction in a looking-glass.” 

Later still, when my uncle had gone in, I 
heard him quietly say, ‘‘So you will do 
what everI like to mention?” But these 





words were not addressed to me, aud I 
judged it best to fallin the rear, and, hav- 
ing no gifts of clairvoyance myself, I cau- 
not tell you the rest of the conversation. 
I can only add that our return was post- 
poned, and shortly after these events Mr. 
Gregory again requested a private interview 
with my unc'e; that he had again some rev- 
elations to make concerning a conspiracy 
of two, male and female, in this case also; 
and that shortly after the first pair of con- 
spirators had been “‘sentenced for life” by 
one of Her Majesty’s judges, a similar 
sentence was pronounced upon the other 
pair by Rev. Mr. Briggs.—Salem Register. 
so 


GOING ALONE. 





Will you allow still another speaker in 
the ‘‘experience meeting’ which the Jour- 
NAL has been holding on the subject of 
women going alone to places of public en- 
tertainment? 

It has been necessary for me to go alone 
quite often to almost every variety of as- 
semblage, in several different cities and 
towns, in widely separated portions of the 
country. But in all the different places, 
and under all the varied circumstances, if 
any one thought I was doing an improper 
thing, I was never made aware of such 
opinion by word, look or sign. On the 
contrary, I have always received the most 
respectful atiention — perhaps énattention 
expresses it better-—from both men and wo- 
men. The question is not so much, ‘Can 
women go alone?” as ‘‘ Will they go alone?” 

How many women would now be prac- 
tising law or medicine, if they had stopped 
to consider whether or not they could? I 
know numbers of women who go alone to 
theatre, opera, concert, lecture—whenever 
they feel so inclined—and they never meet 
with the slightest discourtesy, If they de- 
bated each evening whether they could go 
by themselves, they would, doubtless, end 
by staying at home shivering with dread 
because of some possible—or impossible— 
incivility. 

‘“‘Amber,” in the Journau of Nov. 26, 
1881, said that in Boston women have been 
conceded the right of going to concerts and 
lectures unattended by gentlemen. Has 
‘‘Amber’’ wondered why? Because they 
have gone alone. Simply this and nothing 
more, There is yet on the statute book of 
the city (so an old Bostonian has told me) 
an ordinance requiring all women who are 
out alone after ten o’clock at night to be ar- 
rested, Butit has been a dead letter for thirty 
years. Women can make that social restric- 
tion upon their in-comings and out-goings 
a dead letter in less than as many months. 
In fact, ‘‘Amber” to the contrary notwith- 
standing, in Boston it is a dead letter al- 
ready. If the women of New York, or of 
any other city, wish the same privileges in 
this matter, or even greater ones, all they 
have to do is to imitate the example of Bos- 
ton women and—go alone. One ina hun- 
dred would doubtless meet with an ill-bred 
stare, or other trifling incivility, but I do 
not believe that any greater number than 
that would experience any inconvenience 
whatever. In many ways, and this among 
the rest, women would be astonished to find 
how many privileges they could have, if 
they would only reach out their hands and 


take them. 
I was greatly astonished to read ‘‘Am- 


ber’s” statement that a great many women 
want the unrestricted right now-a-days to 
travel unattended as freely as men. I could 
not help wondering if some Rip Van Win- 
kle sleep of thirty years had overtaken her, 
from which she had just awakened. Pos- 
sibly about so many years ago women did 
want such a right; now they have it. It is 
some ten years since four young ladies trav- 
elled without masculine escort from New 
York to California. When they arrived in 
that land of gold, they found that the fame 
of their exploit had preceeded them. It 
was heralded about from paper to paper, 
and at more than one town, as they travel- 
led over the State, they were met at the de- 
pot by the mayor and deputations from the 
principal citizens, who made them guests 
of the town. They were somewhat embar- 
rassed at first at finding themselves so sud- 
denly transformed into lions, but the atten- 
tentions showered upon them were so cour- 
teous, so considerate, and so delicate, that 
they soon found they were prompted by 
genuine admiration for their courage. That 
was a long time ago, if we measure time by 
advancement. Does not ‘‘Amber” know 
that a woman can go alone from Boston to 
San Francisco, or from Maine to Texas and 
back again, and, because she is alone, re- 
ceive only stil] more respectful attention 
from conductors, porters and brakemen? 
and more kindly consideration from fellow- 
travellers? If not, taking the journey 
would convince her. 

The question of women going out alone 
after night has been agitating some of the 
New York journals also, and I have been 
sorry to see that the Mail and Erpress says, 
“It is desirable that the rule that no respect- 
able woman will be seen at the theatre or 
upon the street at night without a male es- 
cort, should be accepted in every large 
city.” Sorry—because increasing personal 
freedom, the universal right to do what we 
wish with our time, our talents, and our, 
selves.—so long as we do not work harm to 
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others or to society,—is the inevitable sign 
of a civilization growing higher and bet- 
ter, and any attempt to curtail that freedom 
in man, woman, or child, is a step back- 
ward. 

If any woman, from motives of duty or 
pleasure, wishes to go to any place alone, 
all she need do is—to go, and she will be 
astonished, when she returns and finds how 
pleasant it has been, that she never thought 
of that solution of the difficulty before. 

F. F. 


~~ = 
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SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 

If we look back twenty-seven years, we 
find the Hon. Samuel Carey, of Ohio, lately 
the nominee of the Greenback party for 
Vice-President of the United States, pre- 
senting at the ‘‘World’s Temperance Con- 
vention,” held in New York, a resolution, 
under which the Rev. Antoinette L. Brown, 
an accredited delegate from her local tem- 
perance society, was excluded from the 
platform. 

This might be thought rather an illiberal 
act on the part of so humanitarian an as- 
semblage as a ‘‘World’s Convention,”’ inas- 
much as it could hardly be denied that Miss 
Brown was at least an inhabitant of the 
world. It was rather hard to deny her any 
claim to usefulness, either in connection 
with the affairs of this world or those of 
the next. For when she felt called to preach, 
all orthodoxy rose in arms, and substantial- 
ly declared that it were better for the im- 
penitent to perish in their sins than to be 
saved by the agency of a woman. When 
she finally secured a parish, and a place on 
the temperance platform, those worthy rep- 
resentatives of church and State, Rev. John 
Chanrbers and Hon. Samuel Carey, were 
wont to greet her appearance with hisses. 

Now let us take a glance at the present 
status of woman, as a public teacher or as 
acitizen. Miss Frances Willard, president 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, was recently invited by the pastor and 
people of one of the old Congregational 
churches of Boston to address them on the 
religious aspects of the temperance reform. 
Remembering that Rev. Dr. Adams, who 
denounced the Grimké sisters in his famous 
pastoral letter, was still the pastor emeritus 
of the society, she declined to comply with 
their request unless she should receive a 
welcome from him also. The message was 
promptly forwarded by the venerable man: 
“Come, my sister, and God bless you.” 
How vast a change from the old persecut- 
ing spirit, and how complete a fulfilment of 
Whittier’s words, addressed, strange as it 
now seems, to the same clergyman, and his 
coadjutors! 

“Close, while ye may, the public ear— 

With malice vex, with slander wound them— 
The pure and good shall throng to hear, 

And tried and manly hearts surround them." 

While the ministers profit by the lessons 
of the day, politicians are quick to recog- 
nize their inevitable tendencies, and are 
ready in the resolve to turn them to ac- 
count. The Greenback party, of which the 
Hon. Samuel Carey was so recently a nom- 
inee, inserted a Woman Suffrage plank in 
its last platform, and repeatedly sent mark- 
ed copies of its organ to every obsurist 
woman who was supposed to be interested 
in the Suffrage reform. 

It is said that there is no resisting the 
logic of facts. Such facts as these are cer- 
tainly significant of the character of the 
times of momentous change in which we 
live. Social progress is none the less sure 
for being imperceptible. To the eager eye 
of the impatient watcher, the shadow on 
the dial-plate of time may seem to pause, 
fixed by the malignant spell muttered in 
the incantations of bigotry; but the long 
and searching gaze is rewarded by the dis- 
covery that the resistless shade moves stead- 
ily on to the completion of its majestic arc. 

E. B. CARPENTER. 





Wakefield, R. 1. 
~oe 
EQUAL POWERS OR EQUAL RIGHTS? 

Mr. Delaney, Miss Hardaker and Dr. 
Phelps have spent their ability in proving, 
to their own satisfaction, the inferiority of 
women. Will they please inform us of 
the conclusion which logically follows? 
Will they tell us what this matter has to do 
with the question of women’s politics? 
Those who stand with hands outspread for 
the boon of Suffrage can afford to let the 
whole matter rest as these casuists would 
have it. What women want and need, is 
not equal state, but equal rights. Whether 
& woman is half a head less in stature, or 
has a third less strength, or less mental 
power than a man, is not the question. It 
is whether for her the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is true, when it reads that ‘‘all 
men are born free and equal.” The wildest 
Democrat will not pretend that this line as- 
sumes that all men are born on an equality 
of mind or body. Literally, it should be, 
“All men are born free and with equal 
rights.” And when it reads, as it should, 
that all men ihcludes the human race, of 
both sexes, women have no more to ask. 

It makes no difference in his rights, legal, 
Political or social, that the average French- 
man is a third less in weight and force than 
the average Briton, that the Southerner has 
& longer arm than the stocky Ohio man, or 





that the Italian’s heart beats six times or 
more in a minute than that of the phleg- 
matic German. It does not follow, because 
the American farmer is not fitted for honors 
asa Senior Wrangler, and possibly never 
could be, that his person and his property 
are under guardianship, or that his voice is 
denied in government. The physical infe- 
riority of Irishman, creole or Congo does 
not interfere with their full right and influ- 
ence in affairs. The ethnologist will find 
far more diversity among races of men than 
exists between men and women of the same 
race, but what political significance is this 
allowed to have in the former case? Were 
a dog to show himself capable, when train- 
ed, of obeying moral rules, of teaching 
others, of gaining and keeping property te 
the extent which women do, no govern- 
ment would withhold political rights from 
him. Is woman's power, which blesses the 
human race from their cradles, which af- 
fects all questions of welfare and morality, 
to be denied its fullest influence and its 
most direct force for want of a vote? The 
measure of the human stature of mind or 
body is fixed beyond our power to alter it 
by one cubit;—our rights are equally fixed, 
and as equal as they are fixed. AMBER. 
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PETITION AGAINST POLYGAMY. 

The December number of the Anti-Polyg- 
amy Standard is full of the spirit its name 
indicates. Below wecopy a memorial to 
Congress and a petition which we hope 
every woman will sign and forward to her 
Representative from her respective district, 
or to the office of The Ajyis or the Anti- 
Polygamy Standard, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 

To the Honorable Speaker and Members of 
the Ilouse of Representatives: 
We, the undersigned, women of , do 

hereby petition you to expel George Q.Can- 

non, au alien and «a polygamist, from your 
honorable body, and also to enact such leg 
islation as will make effective the Anti- 

polygamy law of 1862. 








Don’t get the Chills, 

If you are subject to the Ague, you must 
be sure to keep your liver, bowels and Kid- 
neys in good, free condition. When so, you 
will be safe from all attacks. The remedy 
to use is Kidney-Wort. Itis the best pre- 
ventative of all malarial diseases that you 
cantake. See large advertisement. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
has rapidly made its way to favor among 
druggists, who have observed its effects on 
the health of their customers. Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
General —~ and ali nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feels it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Evcry patient is also entitled to a copy free of **The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pag:s, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work out, Address, with stamp. or 
stamped self-addressed envelope, Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 

4 7 T 1c 
MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 
Beautitul Turkish Rug Patterns. Any 
lady can make them from rags or yarn at a trifling 
expense. Great profits,permanent business to agents. 


Circular for stamp. E. S. FROST & CO., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass. 














FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. ExLecantity ILLUSTRATED: 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds of thousands who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined inone. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 
NOTMAN PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
BosTow, 


Beg to inform their Cambridge patrons that their 
only place of business in this vicinity is at 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, 
Where specimens of their work can be seen. 
WM. NOTMAN, 
Montreal, ° Pee ee ° 
J. CAMPBELL, 
Director and Manager, Boston. 


President. 





Branches, . . Albany, N. Y., New Haven, Conn 





Barrett's Dye House, 
56 Temple Place, - Boston, 


Laces and Lace Goods of every description cleans. 

ed or dyed, in the best possible manner. 

— cleansed or dyed to give perfect satisfac- 

tion. 

Kid Gloves cleansed or dyed black. 

Dry cleansing in all its branches. Carpets thor- 

oughly steam scoured, at the low rate of 6 c: nts per 

yard. BARRETT & BROTHER. 
N. B.—Leave orders for Carpets at the Office. We 

will send for and return them. 43 3m in 


LADIES’? LUNCH, | 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and voy Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 








of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 





Vocal Echoes. 


$1.90.) A new collection of three-part sorgs for 

emale Voices. By W. O. PERKINS. New and 
fine music; 142 octavo pages. Piano accompaniment. 
Valuabie book for Seminaries and Female Colleges. 
Masic by Smart, Hatton, Cherubini, Glover, and oth- 


ers, 
PARKER'S CHUBEH COMPOSITIONS. (#2 


Quartet or Chorus Choirs. $=. Sm Bw 


THE NEW OPERAS large demand, as they 


contain nearly all the popular airs of the day. Send 
$1.00 and receive BY RETURN MAIL vocal scores 
of ‘*Patience,” “Pirates,” “‘Sorcerer,"’ *Musketeers,”’ 
or “Infanta’s Dolls."’ Send 50 cents for “‘Olivette,”’ 
“Mascot,” or “Pinafore.” Or send 50 cents for Jn- 
strumenta! arrangement of ‘*Mascot,”’ “Olivette,"’ 
“Billee Taylor,” “Patience,” or “Pirates.” 





are in constant and 


The Holiday Music Books 


Of Dirson & Co. are standard and valuable through- 
out the year. Every lover of really good music 
should possess a copy of BEAUTIES OF SACRED 
SONG ($2), or Norway Music Album ($2.50). 


Send $2.00, and receive for a whole year, the week- 
ly MusicaL Recorp, with 350 paves of music, besides 
all the news. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CEAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 





The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refinedand experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Now is the Time 


WEATHER STRIPS 





At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. 
ders by mail promptly attended to. 


Watches, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and 
Silver Watches, 
In Ehocy & Stem Wind. 
Also Fine Watch and French Clock Repairing. 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford Street, 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


Used in 


Or- 





for the past ten years, —the “‘Weed” Cog 
Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Wi.l thoroughly sweep 
any floor, from the bare boards to ihe 
thickest plush carpet. We also manu- 
facture the “Hub,” avery simple and 
reliable Rubber Wheel Sweeper. 

All kinds of Sweepers repaired or eaz- 
changed. 

The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 
12 Portland Street, Boston, 


the best 





Houses 
Miss M. 8. NEWMAN, 
FLORIST. 


Special inducements offered to parties desiring 
regular supplies of Flowers for the Season. 


27 A Beacon St., Cor. Bowdoin St, 


EVERY WOMAN. 


wHO 


Reads the Woman's Journal 


The Duties of Women 


FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
To read and lend. 
New cheap edition, Paper binding.... ......25 cents 
Fine cloth edition,........ eoveccee Cceseccccees +» $1.00 








For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


__5PARK STREET, BOSTON. __ 


-KIDNEY=WORT | 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
| CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no rem has ever 
equalled the celebrated Eidney-Wort as 






> case, proper use of this remedy 
lovercome it. 


PILES. pitts ts very ast tobe 


lcomplicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 
strength the weaken: 





[PRICE $1] 
-KIDNEY-WORT 
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Atlantic Monthly 
FOR (882 


Will be of the same sterling and varied excellence as 
heretofore, giving the best Serial and Short Stories, 
Essays, Sketches, Poetry, Criticism, and discussion 
of important Timely Topics. It will contain 


SERIAL STORIES 
—By— 


THOMAS HARDY, 


the emiuent English novelist; 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
“Friends,” ‘‘The Gates Ajar,”’ etc.; 
W.H. BISHOP, author of “Detmold”’; 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, author of “A 
Study of Hawthorne.” 


THE ATLANTIC WRITERS 


include, besides many otners, 





H, W. Longfellow, C. D. Warner, 

J. G. Whittier, T. W. Higginson, 
O. W. Holmes, E. L. Godkin, 

J, R. Lowell, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
E. C. Stedman, John Burroughs, 
W. D. Howeils. Edward Everett Hale, 
Henry James, Jr., Lucy Larcom, 
Phillips Brooks, John Fiske, 
Richard Grant White, James Parton, 

T. B. Aldrich, .H., 

Horace E. Scudder, Celiu Thaxter, 


Rose Terry Cooke, Edgar Fawcett. 





("Tue Atvantic furnishes in the course of the 
year as much reading as is containedin Twenty 
Ordinary Books of 300 pages each. 





‘We do not know of any exercise which gives the 
patriotic American a more lively and grateful sense 
of the superiority of the best magazine literature in 
this country to aye = publications of the same 
class in Europe than turning over the pages of a bound 
volume of Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY. ‘There is noth- 
ing in Englan i which compares favorably with this 
excellent publication."-—[New York Tribune. 

“Well established at the best representative of 
American periodical literature which appeals to read- 
ers by its own charms.”—|New York Evening Post. 





TERMS: $400 a year, in advance, postage free. 
With superb life-size portrait of Emerson (new), 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, 
$5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; with three, $7.00; 
with four, $8.00; with five, $9.00; with all six por- 
traite, $10.00, 


January Number now ready, containing 

Police Report. W. D. Howells. 

An Echo of Passion, The first three chap- 
ters of a Serial story by George P. Lathrop. 

John Baptist at the Jordan. The first of 
aserics of exceedingly interesting articles on the 
Life and Times of Jesus Christ. By Edward E. 
Hale. 

Studies in the South, The first of an impor- 
tant series of papers by the author of ‘‘Certain 
Dangerous Tendencies in American Life.” 

And other Stories, Essays, Poems, and Reviews, by 
H. H., J. T. Trowbridge, Elizabeth Robins, Edith 
M. Thomas, A. G. Bradiey, John Fiske, Horace 
E. Scudder, 8. A, L. E. M., and others. 

Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


A Selected List of 


D. Lothrop & Company’s 
New Books 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON OF 1881-2. 











A Family Flight : 
THROUGH FRANCE, GERMANY, NORWAY AND 
SWITZERLAND. 


By REV. E. E. HALE and MISS SUSAN HALE. 
The elegance of this volume, the popularity of its 
authors, the amusing adventures of the party, its 
graphic descriptions of sights and places, with nu- 
merous and authentic illustrations, will make it the 
most popular and desirable book for juveniles of the 
year. Quarto, extra cloth, tinted edges, $2.50. 


All Aboard for Sunrise Lands, 


By EDWARD A. RAND. A fascinating and faith- 
ful account of the trip of a party of boys with their 
uncle, who is a sea-captain, from C:lifornia across 
the Pacific to Japan, with adventures in Australia, 
China, and the Eastern seas. Contains more matter 
than any other book of its class. Enriched with 
more than one hundred and fif:y illustrations. With 
artistic chromo board cover, $1.75. Extra cloth bind- 
ing, $2.25. 


Wide Awake Pleasure Book, 
L. The New Volume, 1881. 


Becanse of the great advance Wipk Awake has 
made in artistic and literary merit, the publishers 
make a new departure in issuing the first volume of 
the current year, as the volume for the bolidays, in- 
stead as heretofore of the first volume of the previ- 
ous year. 

The London Christian World, in reviewing the 
monthly numbers of the present year says: ““WipE 
AWAKE is the best juvenile magazine in the world.” 
The fact that this magnificent volume with its 300 
engravings from original drawings by our best ar- 
tists, illustrating original stories, poems and sketch- 
es by favorite authors, is finer and more attractive 
and atthe same time larger and cheaper than any 
other volume of its class, will secure for it an enor. 
moussale. The lithograph cover is from the prize 
design, in ten colors, and was selected from several 
hundred that were offered in ogupetitics. and is 
very artistic. Quarto, boards, $1.50. Extra cloth 
binding, $2.00. 

The new design for cloth cover also received the 
highest prize in class A, according to our offer, and 
is everywhere admired. Volume A, B,C, D, E, F, 
G, H, I, J, and K, may also be had of the publishers, 
in chromo, board cover, $1.50. Extra cloth binding, 


si Under Foot; 


OR, WHAT HARRY AND NELLIE SAW OF THE 
EARTH'S TREASURES. 

By LAURA D. NICHOLS. Amusing story and 
valuable information charmingly combined. Fally 
illustrated. narto. Very elegant chromo cover, 
designod by ROBERT LEWIS. $1.25, A compan- 
ion volume to Overhead; or, What Harry and Nellie 
saw in the heavens. 


Doctor Dick. 


By KATE TANNATT WOODS. A sequel to Six 
3:50. Rebels. Illustrated by BOZ. 12mo, cloth, 


King Grimalkum and Pussy- 
anita. 
OR, THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


By MRS. A. M. DIAZ. Nothing could be imag- 
ined funnier than this Cats’ Arabian Nights. Tne 
illustrations are drawn by Francis, Box, Palmer Cox 
and others, while the story ix told in Mrs. Diaz's 
best humor. There is no one in the family circle too 
young to appreciate it, ortoo old to enjoy it. Elegant 
sag Sogeepiate cover in colors and siver. . Quarto, 





JUST READY: 


President (Garfield 
Education. 


By B. A. HINSDALE, 
President of Hiram College. 


1 vol., 12 mo., 400 pages, with steel portraits of Gen. 
Garfield, Mrs. Garfield and Miss Booth, and other 
illustrations, $1.50. 

The choicest memorial of the martyred President, 
prepared by his intimate friend, under the approval 
of Mrs. Garfield; 100 pages devoted to an account of 
his life and acts at Hiram (his home for 24 years) 
and at Williams College; and 300 pag.s of his schol- 
arly and learned addresses on educatiox, science and 
culture. 

“Mrs. Garfield looks with great favor upon the 
publication, and believes that, no work would have 
given her hasband more pleasure, or ‘touched his 
heart so deeply; for she, with him, loved the college 
where first they met, and where they oven scemed, 
in a certain sense, to belong. One may almost con- 
sider Garfield in the light of author of this book, 
This memorial is the one that will appeal most 
strongly to cultivated men, and to ail educators. 
Portraits of Gen. and Mrs. Garfleld, selected by the 
latter, are to b2 pleasant features of this memorial." 
—Newport News. 


Agents wanted in every town. Sold by booksellers 
and by subscription. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


Events and Epochs in Religious 
History. 

By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
8vo. Illustrated. $3.00. 
“Nothing which is within reach quite so brightly 

introduces one to the very marrow of the religious 

history of mankind.’’—Sunday Herald. 


The Imitation of Christ. 


BY THOMAS A. KEMPIS. 1 vol. 16mo. Red edges. 
$2.00. 

A newand carefully revised translation of this 
chief classic of Christian devotion, illustrated with 
upwards of 330 ecclesiastica) cuts, and very prettily 
bound. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: 


HIS LIFE, WRITINGS [AND PHILOSOPHY. By 
GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
$2.00, 

“The religiousness of Emerson and his ethical 
grandeur shine forth in this volame upon almost 
every page.”’—Christian Register. 


1 vol., crown 


“The best story Howells ever pub- - 
lished.” 


Dr. Breen’s Practice. 


BY WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

“Mr. Howells shrewdly touches another of those 
great nerves which run through the system of modern 
social life, any touching of which is sure to give 
pleasure or psin.’’—Literary World. 

“Like everything coming from Mr. Howells, the 
story is true to life, delicate, full of very fine touches, 
and sweet-tempered.”—Boston Advertiser. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
Ready December 15, 


In Season for the Holidays. 











Common Sense About Women. 


By T. W. HIGGINSON. Treating of: 1. Physioio- 
A 2. Temperance. 8. Home. 4. Society. 5. 
ducation. 6. Industry. 7. Principles of Gov- 
ernment. 8. Suffrage, and objections to Suffrage. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


NOW READY. 


Who Wrote It? 


An Index to the Authorship of the most noted works 
in ancient »nd modern literature. By WM. A. and 
CHAS. G. WHEELER. $2.00. 

President Noah Porter, of Yale College, writes: 
“The volume ‘Who Wrote It,’ like everything which 
came from the hands of its author, gives abundant 
evidence of the painstaking accuracy and the breadth 
of research which characterized all his work. It 
will finda place onthe table of many a critic jand 
student o. literature.”’ 


New England Bird Life. 


Being amanualof New England Ornithology. Re 
vised and edited from manuscript of Winfrid A. 
Stearns, member of the Nutall Ornithological Clab, 
etc. By DR. ELLIOTT CONES, U. 8. A., mem- 
ber of the Academy, etc. Part I. Oscines (Singing 
Birds), illustrated, $2.50. 

“To say the book is exceedingly well written 
would be doing it scant justice. Dr. Cones’ brilliant 
talents in this respect are already well known, but 
we have, perhaps, never had so striking a proof of 
them as is afforded by the present volume. The 
work has been done so thoroughly, that in point of 
completeness it is almost p.rfect—so correctly that 
but few points are open to criticism—so concieel, 
that 138 species are treated in 270 octavo an 
the arrangement of the whole is master Mi Grace- 
fully turned desc:iptive passages and sparkling bits 
of commentary everywhere enliven the subject, as 
the brighter colors of an old piece of tapestry set off 
its more sombre background.”—Bulletin of the Nut 
all Ornithological Club. 


Life of Horace Mann. 


By HIS WIFE. A new edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. * 


“It isa sterling biography, which no educated 
American can afford not to read. It is only partial 
praise to call the book deeply interesting. It vivifies 
and inspires.’’—Atlantic Monthly. 


Nez Perce Joseph. 


An account of his ancestors, his lands, his confeder- 
ates, his enemies, his murders, his war, his pursuit 
and capture. By OLIVER O. HOWARD, Brig. 
General U. 8. A., and Supt. West Point. With 
maps and portraits. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $2.50, 
{tis a vivid, faithfal and interesting narrative of 

wonderful ene and endurance in pursuit of 1321 

miles of “Joseph,” the Indian Chief, who, taking 

with him his men, women and children, in order to 

avoid or deceive his pursuer, had to traverse even a 

greater distance. With maps showing the country 

of the campaign and heliotype portraits of “‘Gen. 

Howard” and “Chief Joseph.” 


Wendell Phillips’s Speeches 


and Lectures. 
A new library edition. Crown 8yo, clotb, $2.50. 





For saie by all Booksellers and sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on appiication. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston, 
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to box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Rezistered Let- 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE COMMITTEE. 





The Massachusetts joint special com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage are Messrs. 
Corser of Hampden, Horton of Essex, and 
Mudge of Essex, of the Senate. Messrs. 
Hopkins, of Millbury, Floyd, of Winthrop, 
Fowler, of Salem, Jacobs, of Hingham, 
Twining, of Tolland, Sheerin, of Boston, 
Carpenter, of Westfield, and Rix, of Marble- 
héad, of the House. 

This committee means business. 





oo — 


LIQUOK LAW COMMITTEE. 

The Massachusetts joint special com- 
mittee on Liquor Law are: Messrs. Tirrell, 
of Middlesex, Galvin, of Suffolk, and Crow- 
ley, of Middlesex, of the Senate. Messrs. 
Forbes, of Westborough, Kingsley, of 
Cambridge, Swan, of Boston, Harris, of 
Boston, Mann, of Norfolk, Scott, of Spring- 
field, Vining, of South Abington, and War- 
ren, of Holden, of the House. 


«>¢ 
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LECTURES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, as agent of 
the Massachusetts Suffrage society, this 
week lectured in Milford, Mendon, Ux- 
bridge, and probably Northbridge. Next 
week she will begin at Hubbardston, and 
follow with aseries of meetings in towns 
where little has been hitherto done. If 
persons in any part of the State who desire 
meetings will communicate with us, it will 
aid in the arrangements. L. 8. 





— OOO 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

It is with rare pleasure that we record a 
‘most successful and valuable annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, this week. 

In the first place, the Meionan Hall had 
been made urusually attractive. Paine’s 
manufacturing company volunteered to 
decorate our platform. They made all its 
appointments tasteful, rich and beautiful. 
We sat with carved ebony tables, and 
chairs that would have satisfied an artist 
C.'P. Grimmer & Co., added costly flowers 
in rich vases from which the delicate smilax 
trailed. Other beautiful bouquets came 
from one of the young lady graduates of 
Boston University. John H. Pray & Co. 
furnished carpets. No other annual meet- 
ing of this society ever had so fine a setting. 
Besides this, the ‘‘Euterpe Quartette,” under 
the direction of Miss Lucy H. Garlin, gave 
to each evening session the wealth of their 
songs. Like white doves these young la- 
dies came and went, giving us a sense of 
fresh and new help, froma source which 
was like a benediction. They are profes- 
sional singers. But they made their service 
a free will offering to our good cause. 

The opening address of the President, 
Hon. Wm. I. Bowdich, was one of the most 
valuable that he has ever presented. We 
shallin due time give it to our readers. 
There was no failure in the programme. 
Every person filled the place he or she had 
consented to occupy. In addition, on the 
first evening Mrs. A. M. Diaz and Lucy 
Stone made the closing speeches, and Rev. 
G. T. Washburn closed the Wednesday af- 
ternoon session. The written speeches we 
shall give as far as possible in these col- 
umns. But the spoken speeches, which 
came fresh and warm, had no reporter to 
gather them up. 

Governor Claflin and Hon, C J. Noyes, 
speaker of our House of Representatives,and 
J. F. Almy, whois a member of the same 
body also, though they are old ‘friends of 
our cause, were new to our platform, and 
invaluable oa it. A brief discussion arose 
about the form of a resolution, in which 
Lewis Ford of Brockton, Mr. Fay of South 
boro, and Mr. Blackwell shared. 

Reports were read from Neciham, Boston 
High!ands and South Boston. Those from 
East Boston and Milford were received too 
late to be read. But all showed more or 
Jess advance. 

The finance committee did excellent ser- 
viee with very satisfactory results. 

It was & great pleasure to have our co- 
worker and friend, Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, with us once more, and to hear 
her words. 

The claim for Municipal Suffrage, which 
we hope to get this winter, was well made, - 
and will have weight with the Legislature. 
In every respect the meeting was a success. 
Much of this was due to Miss M. J. Web- 
ster and Mr. 8. C. Hopkins, who as mem- 
bers of the committee of arrangements, gave 
time and thought and effort to make them 
all complete. L. & 


COMMENTS ON THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 


His recommendation that Suffrage be ex- 
tended to women 30 that they can vote in 
municipal elections is a subject that is enti- 
tled to candid consideration. — Boston Jour- 
nal, 


The Woman Suffrage Convention, which 
is to meet a fortnight hence at Wash- 
ington, will have Governor Long’s rec- 
ommendation that the question be tested 
in municipal elections in this State to con- 
sider. There could bardly be a more 
searching test of all the disagreeable and 
dangerous consequences of women’s in- 
triguing with politicians than in the petty 
personal politics of municipal canvasses — 
Transcript. 


Gov. Long’s address is short, sweet and 
generally sensible. He thinks a tax of one 
million and perhaps a million and a half 
will be needed, recommends the sale of 
the State stock in the N. Y. and N. E, 
railroad, advocates the abolition of capital 
punishment, favors Woman Suffrage, and 
expresses his belief in prohibition.— Yar- 
mouth Register. 


The inaugural of Governor Long, in spite 
of the introduction of a few of his favorite 
whims in the line of Woman Suffrage and 
the like, is thoughtful and able, as well as 
straight forward and manly.— Courier. 


- died 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The resolutions of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Asscciation, as amended and 
adopted Jan. 11, are givea below. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Wuereas, Five successive Governors of Massa- 
chusetts—Claflin, Washburn, Rice, Talbot, and Long, 
—have recommended Woman Suffrage to legislative 
consideration in their annual messages, and whereas 
His Excellency Governor Long has affirmed Suffrage 
to be *‘a right and not a grace,” and whereas the 
p inciple has already been conceded by the enact- 
ment of School Su ffrage—the:efore 

Resolved, That we petition the Legislature now in 
session to extend the application of the principle by 
granting Suffrage to women in municipal and town 
elections. 

Resolved, That we invite every city government 
and every town meeting in Massachusetts to petition 
the Legislature for the same object. 

Resolved, That the right of women to practice law, 
already exercised in the United States courts and the 
State courts of Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
avd Lilinois, ought to be immediately established in 
Massachusetts. 

Resolved Vhat the so-called “local option” on liqnor 
license recently exercised in our cities was not a fair 
indication of public sentiment, because a majority 
of the citizens were not allowed to vote upon the 
question. 

Resolved, That the men of Massachusetts owe it to 
the intelligent women of Massachusetts to relieve 
them from the stigma of disfranchisement, which 
they now share with idiote, lunatics, felons, and 
men unable to read and write. 

Resolved, That the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee on Woman's Rights by the Congress of the 
United States marks an era in our movement, and 
the thanks of Massachusetts Suffragists are hereby 
tendered to our Senator, Hon. George F. Hoar, by 
whose persistent efforts the committee was secured. 

Resolved, That we request the American Woman 
Suffrage Aesociation, in behalf of its fifteen auxiliary 
State societies, to petition Congress to admit nu new 
State into the Union with a constitution excluding 
women from Suffrage. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the admission of 
George Q. Cannon, a polygamist, as delegate from 
Utah, because he is living in open violation of the 
laws of the United States; that polygamists of both 
sexes should be disfranchised as criminals; but that 
the disfranchisement of all the women of Utah, 
whethér polygamists or not, while male polygamists 
are allowed to vote, would bea gross injustice and 
spould be resisted by the friends of equal rights. 

Resolved, That we hold in grateiui remembrance 
the friends who have passed away during the past 

ear; we especially remember the active service of 

hizabeth K. Churchill and + ogee 8. Foster. and 
the quiet support of Eliza F. Eddy, of this city, and 
Mrs. Newell, of South Boston. These earnest advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage have gone to their reward, 
but they still live in our hearts and in the work 
which they have so faithfully promoted. 


The officers elected for the coming year 
were as follows; 
OFFICERS. 


President—Hon, William I. Bowditch. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs, M.ry A. Livermore, John G, 
Whittier, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Hon. Robert C, 
Pitman, George A. Walton, Hon, Wm Claflin, Hon, 
Geo. F. Hoar, Lucy Sewall,M. D., Theodore D. Weld, 
Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Charies W. Slack, Mrs, H. H. 
Robinson, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Joseph A. Howland, Abby W. May, 
A. Bronson Alcott, Maria E. Zakrzewska, M. D., 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, T’ Wentworth Higginson, 
Maria 8. Porter, Rev. J. W. Bashford, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Seth Hunt, Mrs. Dr. Church, Wendell 
Phillips, Rev. Jesse H. Jones, Mrs. Uretta Macalis- 
ter, Miss Lizzie Newell, Louisa M. Alcott, Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer—Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

Recording Secretary—Charles K. Whipple. 

Con responding Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Executive Committee—Lucy Stone Chairman; Thos, 
J. Lothrop, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, Mary ¥. East- 
man, Charles H. Codman, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. 
H. L. T. Wolcott, Mrs. W. I, Bowditch, Mrs. 
Kingsbury, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mrs. S.C. Vogl, 
Miss A. M. Lougee, S. C. Hopkins, Mrs, C. P. Nick- 
les, Mrs. Fliza La Croix, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Dr. J. 
T. Leonard, Frederic Henshaw, Miss M, J. Webster, 
Mre. Mary C. Ames, 
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TO SUFFRAGISTS [N OHIO. 


Friends of Woman Suffrage in Ohio :— 

My deep interest in the cause of Woman 
Suffrage prompts me to address you, for 
the purpose of calling forth some expression 
from those interested in the cause in Ohio. 
Since our last meeting some of the officers 
of our Association have died or moved away. 
Many who are left are almost disabled; oth- 
ers are at work inthe W. T. C. U., but as 
true as ever. 

There has been a great advance in the 
sentiment of the people of the State in the 
interim. The Grange has made a great ad- 
vance for women. The Woman’s 'l'emper- 
ance Unions of the State have also uperated 
upon the minds of women, and have led 
them to see the political necessity of their 
enfranchisement. 

The Prohibition Association have done a 
great work for women. They inserted a 
clause, after a prolonged debate, in favor of 
woman’s enfranchisement, in their first 
yearly meeting in 1870, and at every meet- 





ing since. Opponents have tried to defeat 





it, but this only increases the popularity of 
Woman Suffrage. The late action of Sen- 
ator Vest of Missouri, in opposing the ap- 
pointment of a Woman Suffrage committee, 
makes us feel that we ought to be at work. 
To this end I ask you, friends of Obio,if we 
ought not to make a strenuous effort to 
rally our forces, and to fix upon a time for 
holding a mass meeting in Columbus? Let 
it be some time this winter. At this meet- 
ing we should appoint officers and reinstate 
our State Association. Any persons who 
wish to confer with me on the subject can 
address, Resecca A, 8. JANNEY. 
464 Kast Broad St., Columbus, O. 
eee 


CO-EDUCATION IN AGERMAN UNIVERSITY 





WIESBADEN, GERMANY, } 
Dec. 8, 1881. f 

Eprror JourRNAL:—I am happy to tell 
you that an American lady has paved the 
way for gaining admission to the lecture 
room of a German university, and that this 
lady is actually attending the ‘‘Collegia” of 
the students, being one of their number. 
Such a fact may sound to you less surpris- 
ing than to us; for only recently the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, having discussed the 
question of ladies’ rights to college instruc- 
tion, the learned body unanimously decided 
on non-admittance. Thus we considered 
the matter settled, for after such a decision, 
no German lady would have ventured, the 
front door being shut in her face, to slide 
in at the back door. Your fair American, 
however, foundit good to take that way. 
Let me tell you how this came to pass. 

The University of Tibingen, a few hours 
south of Stuttgart, is what we call a univer- 
sity of third rank. Iv is much frequented, 
numbers about 1200 students and 120 pro- 
fessors, and is distinguished in particular 
for theology and medicine. Americans 
come there, not in large numbers, but al- 
ways a few of those who want to learn and 
can dispense with amusements. Among 
these, of late, appeared a gentleman who 
had passed his first youth, and had given 
up his living in order to study in Germany 
and take home his degree. More thana 
year had passed since he undertook to mas- 
ter our language, so difficult to foreigners, 
in order to attend the lectures profitably. 
Then the terms were up, and he decided on 
going home to his native country for his 
holiday. 

He had left behind him, when he came to 
us, a young lady, to whom he was engaged, 
and he found her, on his return, bereaved 
of her parents, and all alone in the world, 
After some consideration, they settled that 
she should go abroad with him as his wife; 
but that their family life should not begin 
before they had a settled home, 

The inhabitants of Tiibingen saw, to 
their great astonishment, a student arriving 
with a fair lady as his companion, wife and 
helpmate, who was going to share in his Ja- 
bors and to cheer his home. She would 
have liked to accompany him to the lecture 
room, but he knew too well the German 
prejudice to let her venture on such a step. 
Thus some months passed, when the young 
couple became acquainted with some of the 
professors, who could not but admire a 
young woman, in every sense of the word a 
desirable companion. When she had gain- 
ed their favors, he let drop a word now and 
then which told of her disappointment at 
not being admitted to the lectures One of 
the professors gallantly replied that although 
the laws of the university spoke not of fe- 
male students, yet there existed no prohibi- 
tion of their entering those sacred rooms, 
and certainly he had a right to invite, either 
to his class or to his house, whomsoever it 
pleased him to admit. Therefore, if she 
liked to accompany her husband, nothing 
stood in the way. 

She did not let herself twice be told to 
come. She came at ouce. And the students? 
They looked somewhat astonished; yct see- 
ing the fair lady quietly take her seat by the 
side of her husband and devote all her at- 
tention to the lecturer, they followed her 
example, and soon became accustomed to 
this Frau Studentin. The professor, after 
some time, made the remark that his stu- 
dents attended the lectures with more assid- 
uity since a lady was the sharer, and alto- 
gether behaved much more like gentlemen. 

Thus it was a complete success, and after 
such a trial no other professor can henceforth 
refuse to issue, with equal politeness, an in- 
vitation to such fair ladies as may come to 
ask the favor of admittance. 

AMELY Bo. re. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The only drawback to the pleasure of the 
annual meeting was that sneak thieves en- 
tered the cloak room and stole personal ap- 
parel and umbrellas. 

In the remarkable letter of Francis Jack- 
son published last week, the last line should 
have read ‘‘whipped into silence’ and not 
whipped into slavery, as our types said. 

The scretary of the National Prohibition 
Alliance, Mrs. M. McClellan Brown, has 
issued a circular containing the names of 
over one hundred delegates’to the New 
York Conference, calling a general confer- 
ence of prohibitionists, to be held in Clark 
street M. E. church, Chicago, March 1 and 
2, 1882. 














ANNUAL MEETING.—CONTINUED FROM 
First Pace. 





parts of the State under the auspices of this 
society, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, Rev. J. 
W. and Mrs. Bashford. The most notic- 
able convention was one held at Cumming- 
ton in August, at which Parke Godwin pre- 
sided. Two nieces of Senator Dawes, Mrs. 
Nahmer and Miss Rogers, took part in the 
meetings, also John H. a brother of William 
Cullen Bryant, Rev. J. W. Chadwick, 
and Mr. Lorenzo Tower. Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Stone, and Mr. Blackwell were also in at- 
tendance. People came from the neighbor- 
ing towns. The hospitality and codpera- 
tion of the citizens were cordial and abun- 
dant, and the result must have been good. 

Mrs, M. J Ripley arranged for lectures 
by Mrs. Livermore and Miss Eastman in the 
city of Lawrence, and paid the expense by 
the sale of photographs. Thirty thousand 
Woman Suffrage Leaflets have been printed, 
viz.: the fourth of July speeches of Judge 
Warren, of this city, and of De Witt Wal- 
lace, of Indiana, called ‘‘Independence Day 
for Women.” ‘'The Nonsense of It,” by 
Col. T. W. Higginson, anda ‘Plea for 
Universal Suffrage,” by Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Jr. These are already being put in 
circulation. The executive committee of 
this association voted to donate 20,000 of 
these Leaflets for the cause in Nebraska. It 
also sent five delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at Louisville, Ky. Mrs. Howe, Lucy 
Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, 
and Mrs. Henrietta F. Wolcott. 

It has also sent petitions to be presented 
to the Legislature just assembled, which ask 
for Munivipal and Presidential Suffrage,and 
for an amendment to the constitution. 

Governor Long has again recommend- 
ed Suffrage, especially Municipal Suf- 
frage, and this isthe special point which 
your executive committee will earpestly 
strive to carry this winter. We hope to re- 
port next year that Municipal Suffrage for 
women is established in the old Bay State. 

It was a noticeable fact that the town of 
Melrose sent Mrs. Mary A. Livermore as a 
delegate to the Republican State Convention 
at Worcester. Considerable opposition was 
made in the State central committee to re- 
ceiving her. She had her delegate’s ticket, 
but the chdiirman of the committee, Mr. 
Stott, informed her that her ticket could 
not be accepted, and that she would not be 
permitted to enter any door of the hall. On 
the arrival of delegates the next morning, 
it was evident that the policy of exclusion 
would be resisted, and the question brought 
into the convention, and Mrs, Livermore 
was informed that she would be admitted, 
and she took her seat with other delegates. 

Mr. Cabot Lodge of Nahant and Mr. 
Samuel Hoar of Concord led the opposition 
to Mrs. Livermore. They have been mem- 
bers of the Legislature, but this year they 
were not elected. If we canrot always elect 
our friends, it is sometimes possible to de- 
feat our enemies. The past year has been 
one of remarkable activity, and rich in re- 
sults, all through the wide field where ideas 
of equal rights for women have spread. In 
our own country, the sounds of work for 
this great cause have not ceased the whole 
year through. Like the beating of drums, 
which sound now near, and now remote, so 
have been the sounds of our work. 

The above ure some of the deeds and 
events of the year in this State. But when 
they are all recorded, we have still to re- 
port that Massachusetts holds women as 
subjects, and as the political equals of idiots, 
lunatics and felons. Our work is not done. 
We are therefore to prepare to renew and 
push our efforts. Nothing isso much need- 
ed to-day as money to carry it forward. 
Your committee earnestly desire that this 
meeting should be liberal in furnishing 
these sinews of war. 


Reports were made by several local asso- 
ciations: 


SOUTH BOSTON REPORT. 


The South Boston Club has no aggressive 
warfare to report for the past year. It 
stands now rather as a sentinel, on guard 
and ready for duty whenever occasion de- 
mands. Meanwhile it refreshes and strength- 
ens itself and such unwary ones as it may 
draw into a hearing, with all the liberal 
and progressive thought at its command, re- 
lating to woman’s advancement. Thereby 
we hope to undermine the fortress of indif- 
ference and prejudice, which seems excep- 
tionally strong in this section of the city. 

At the monthly meetings papers have 
been given, by Mrs. Bowles on ‘‘Women in 
History,” by Miss Borg on the “Swedish 
Story of Creation,” and on “Scotch Litera- 
ture” by Miss Burke. One evening was spent 
with George Eliot, another given to the 
discussion of ‘‘Women in Western Socie- 
ty,” by Mrs. Diggs, and at another the 
members became greatly interested in ‘‘Co- 
operation,” as expounded by Mrs. Howard 
and Mr. Orvis. 

Lest we might be accused of becoming 
visionary or too liteyary, to the neglect of 
‘‘woman’s proper sphere,” we engaged Mrs, 
Diaz to give us four practica| talks on 
house: keeping and woman’s work, and for 
the trifling sum of fifty cents we tried to 
stir the minds of the old-fashioned routine- 
house-keepers aad the new fashioned devo- 
tees of flounces and ruffles, to higher ideals 
and more sensible views of home life. 

This ends our record for the year. We 
have. made but few gains in membership, 
and just now are saddened by the sudden 
death of our honored vice-president, Mrs. 
Newell. Her presence added grace and 
dignity to our meetings, for, though venera- 
ble in years, she was young in enthusiasm 
and interest in all the good work of the age. 
It will be long ere we shall cease to miss 
her from our monthly gatherings. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Eiza F. Buacker, Sec. 


NEEDHAM CLUB REPORT. 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club was 
organized in 1873, and has now a member- 
ship of 128, sixty of whom can be counted 
as ucting members. We have beld very in- 
teresting meetings throughout the year, and 





much enthusiasm is still maintained: We 
are, as usual, circulating petitions to be 
presented to the Legislature, praying for 
more extended privileges as citizens and 
voters; and are in many other ways striving 
to arouse women to their need of a higher 
education, and a broader field of usefulness. 
Laura La Crorx Tucker, Ass't See. 
Needham, Jan. 10, 1882. 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS CLUB REPORT. 


The Highland Club, after the election of 
1880, discontinued its meetings until the 
last of April, when it again convened for 
the election of officers and resumption of 
business. During the spring and summer 
the meetings were in parlors, in as varied 
locations as possible; in the fall only in 
ward 21, in a hired room. The general 
practical work in tLe summer was making 
known the State House bill of the last ses- 
sion, by advertising in the Home Journal, 
and byvisiting among the registered women; 
also in interesting the pulpit for the cause, 
Rev. Dr. Patterson and Rev. Mr. Chainey 
met with the club before the summer vaca- 
tion, and on Sept. 22, Rev. O. P. Gifford 
delivered a lecture in Highland Hall, on 
“The Rights and Duties of Women,” before 
a weil-filled house. In September, having 
ascertained that 339 names upon the first 
year’s list of registration did not appear on 
the second year’s list, lists were made of the 
delinquents in our section—warids 20 and 
2i—aaod those women were interviewed, 
with generally encouraging results. The 
changes in the Highland registration this 
last election were as follows: Ward 19, 
gained 3, lost 4; ward 20, gained 5, lost 7; 
ward 21, gained 23, lost 27; ward 22, gain- 
ed 1, lost 2. Total, gained 32, lost 40, leav- 
ing a numerical loss of 8. The detailed 
wor. of our section is yet imperfectly done, 
but each year bringing a tribute of numbers 
and experience, we ate hopeful and confi- 
dent to become more efficient. SEc’y. 

Roxbury, Jan. 10, 1882. 


Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, of Newton, read 
a letter from her husband, Mr. Geo. A. 
Walton, who was prevented from attend- 
ance by illness, and afterwards spoke as 
follows: 
ADDRESS OF MRS, WALTON. 


Yesterday afternoon, the committee urged 
me to saya few words here in place of Mr. 
Walton, so like Paul Pliant, I indiscreetly 
said ‘‘yes;” but after I was fairly seated in 
the horse car, the question came up, ‘‘What 
can I say? what phase of the subject can I 
touch upon in a manner worth presenting? 
And then came before me in that crowded 
horse car at the Providence Depot, where 
there wasa great crusbing of humanity to 
let some wreiches at the head of the car get 
out, a picture of/another scene quite in con 
trast to this, and which I would like to de- 
scribe to any faint-hearted woman who can 
not quite screw up her courage to go to the 
ward roum or the town hall to deposit her 


vote. 

I live in West Newton, and on the last 
municipal election day, about half-past 
eleven, I started for the ci'y hall, met at the 
door one man and three women; the three 
women went in when I did, and the one 
man wentaway. On entering the hall— 
some 70 feet long—I saw seated at the oth- 
er end two men, one behind the check list 
and one guarding the ballot box; another 
man was near the door with some ballots 
for school committee, which he handed us. 
These we scratched as we pleased, and then 
in solemn procession we four ranthe gaunt 
let of those three men and long rows of 
empty settees, anil slipped our ballots into 
the box. After so great an event I did not 
feel like going right home (you see the evil 
effect already of voting), so after starting I 
went back with another party, one of 
whom was a young mother, who had left 
her babe in a nurse’s care. She deposited 
her ballot and—we separated for our re- 
spective homes—after congratulating each 
Other that we had really voted and yet pre- 
served the dignity of womanhood, the young 
mother with a quiet smile playfully remark- 
ing, ‘Il must go right home. How I have 
neglected my family!” She had been away 
from home some twenty minutes. I re- 
turned to mine in less than half an hour af- 
ter I had left it. 

It is not such a dreadful thing to deposit 
a vote, and yet I felt ‘‘so ashamed to do 
it.” It was a veritable cross to me, to go 
there and put in my vote for two or three 
members of the school committee, when 
there were other vital questions to vote upon, 
upon which I was not allowed to express 
an Opinion, and that because Heaven had 
pleased to make me a woman. My hus- 
band went to the ballot box and put in his 
‘no” on the question of license. Other 
husbands put in their ‘‘yes” or their ‘‘no,” 
as it pleased them, but the women—those 
upon whom the heaviest curse of intemper- 
ance falls—could only say if Mr. Green or 
Mr. Smith should serve on the school com- 
mittee (not even voting directly or indirect- 
ly as to what he might do after he got there.) 
lam glad the Christian Temperance wo- 
men are agitating the matter of Woman 
Suffrage. It is high time they did; for 
though moral suasion goes a great way, 
and prayers effect much, both are still more 
effectual when there is some political foree 
mixed with them. 

I lived & few years ago ina town beyond 
the Connecticut, where there was quite too 
much drinking, and where the question of 
licensing the sale of intoxicating liquors 
was to be decided at the coming election. 
The week before election some of the tem- 
perance women got together and said, ‘‘We 
can't vote, but we will send in our petition 
to the voters, and see what effect that will 
have.” We divided the town, each tukinga dis- 
trict, and before election day came we had 
a list of 1439 names of women, begging the 
men to instruct the selcctmen against license. 
That we might be womanly in every way, 
we put the petilion in the hands of a voter, 
a noble-looking, fearless friend of justice. 
Shall 1 tell you how they received that pe- 
tition? They did not receive it, they would 
not even hear it read. The license men 
out-voted the anti-license men even on the 
right of petition. There were only about 
500 men there in the whole, soaslight num- , 
ber over 250 over-ruled the wishes of 1437. 
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ote wasdoubted by some present, and 
The yoderator povcae be ¢ the voters till they 
were counted, and such # set of rough, 
bloated, degraded-looking beings as were 
on the nay side, one would hardly like to 


again. 4 
weve, the next year we took a different 


tack. We did not try to influence the 
voters, but we asked audience with the se- 
Jectmen, which was courteously granted. 
We made our speeches as deferentially and 
as upimpassioned as possible, and yet told 
the truth. The selectmen listened pleas 
antly, courteously, thanked us tor our in- 
terest, and assured us of their codperation 
in seeing the provisions of the license law 
fully enforced thereby. They did not prom- 
ise to make the number of licenses less, and 
selling and drinking went on afterwards 
about the same as before. 

And yet there were women among the 
most active in temperance work, who could 
not see they should have the ballot. A 
short time after election I was with a good 
sister on the street when we saw a young 
man reeling, falling on the sidewalk drunk. 
“Mrs. K ” said I, ‘‘when we get the bal- 
lot, we will have those rum-holes shut up.” 
I wish you could have seen her face length- 
en just then; it was long enough before, as 
she looked at the poor inebriate, out with 
an added inch, at least, and a sigh,she said: 

“Oh no, that is not our place, we must 
only work for these poor creatures in their 
homes, and pray for them, this is all that 
it is in our place todo. I do not believe io 
the ballot for women.” 

I thought that on the next Tuesday her 
prayer should be something like this. ‘‘Oh 
God, bless and keep the young, when they 
are away from home influences; do for 
them what their fathers will not do, and 
what we women do not fee) is our business 
if we could. Thou hast given us white 
robes, and we fear to soil them.” Not our 
business to do all we can for a child of 
God! It is our business, and let us never 
rest till we can put our hands on this lever 
of the ballot, and then with patience and 
zeal use it for the uplifting of humanity. 


Mr. Blackwell stated that a letter had 
been addressed by the committee to every 
member of the State Legislature, inviting 
him to attend the meeting and take part in 
its debates. More than a hundred had re- 
plied, signifying their intention of being 
present at some time during its sessions. 

The Presidext invited any Senator or 
Representative present to speak at this or 
any subsequent session, 

Mrs, Lucy Stone specified some of the 
movements favorable to the Suffrage cause 
which have been made during the year in 
other States of the Union and in Great 
Britain. 

Mr. 8. C. Fay, of Southboro, comment- 
ed briefly on an article recently published 
in the Congregationalist and reprinted in 
the Woman’s JouRNAL, by Prof. Austin 
Phelps, of Andover, in opposition to the 
equality of women. He also offered a res- 
olution censuring the attitude of the Re- 
publican party, which wads referred to the 
bnsiness committee. 

Mrs. Fielder Israel did not approve of 
singling out the Republican party for cen- 
sure, since almost all that was done in our 
behalf was the work of Republicans. The 
joint standingcommittee on the rights of wo- 
men, in Congress, was appointed yesterday 
by the unanimous vote of the Republican 
Senators, only three Democratic Senators 
voting for it, and only Democrats voting 
against it. 

Mr. Blackwell thought both Republicans 
and Democrats deserved criticism. But in 
our own Legislature forty to forty five per 
cent of Republican members always voted 
for Woman Suffrage, while less than ten 
percent of Democratic members did so. 
If Mr. Fay could secure as large a propor- 
tion of Democratic support as would be 
given by Republican members this winter, 
Municipal Suffrage would probably be car- 
ried. Prohibitionists and Greenbackers 
were more generally favorable to Woman 
Suffrage than Republicans. But being mi- 
nority parties, they were not represented in 
the Legislature. It is better not to make 
this a party question, since neither party 
is ready to endorse it. 

Rev. Solon W. Bush made a brief ad- 
dress. 

Mzs. Margaret W. Campbell gave an in- 
teresting account of the Suffrage work in 
Iowa. 

Mrs. Stone congratulated the friends of 
Suffrage in Massachusetts on the re-engage- 
ment of Mrs. Campbell as the lecturing 
agent of the Association in this State, and 
invited all who would arrange meetings for 
her this winter to write to No. 5 Park 
street, Boston. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session was largely attended, 
the hall being completely filled, the larger 
portion of the audience being ladies. Judge 
G. Washington Warren was the first speak- 
er, upon the question of extending Woman 
Suffrage in municipal elections. 

ADDRESS OF JUDGE G. WASHINGTON WAR- 
REN. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. President; 

This Association has assigned fur the con- 
sideration of this meeting the propriety of 
extending the law, so that women, under 
certain restrictions, shall have the same 
right as men have to voie on all matters re- 
lating to municipal affairs. To make this 
advance, no change in the constitution of 
the State is required; but by a law passed 
by the Legislature now in session, this right 
may be conferred upon the women cf Mas- 
sachusetts. His Excellency the Goverror 








bas thought this of sufficient importance to 
the well-being of the State to make it a top- 
ic in his annual address, decidedly and in 
unqualified terms recommending the pas- 
sage of such a law. 

Let us consider briefly what is the nature 
of this power which the Governor proposes 
should be conferred upon women; in other 
words, what is Woman Suffrage in munic- 
ipal affairs? 

Cities and towns are a combination, or 
aggregation of contiguous homes and fam- 
ilies, organized under the law, with well- 
defined boundaries, and required to perform 
within their respective limits certain munic- 
ipal duties. These duties are merely exec- 
utive. Cities and towns have no legislative 
authority. They may indeed pass certain 
by-laws with limited penalties; but the au- 
thority to do this is given them by the Leg- 
islature, and their by-laws must be approv 
ed by the Court before they become valid. 

The highest and most expensive burden 
laid upon our municipalities is the support 
of the public schools; then come the laying 
out and the maintaining of public streets 
and ways; the care and support of the poor; 
the provision for police and night watch; 
the execution of sanitary laws, including a 
proper system of drainage; the maintenance 
of the fire department; the introduction of 
pure water, where necessary, and lastly the 
establishment of public libraries. To car- 
ry out all these objects is only to provide a 
system of combined housekeeping or fam- 
ily support. That is to say, if there were 
no such city or town organization defined 
by law, every household, or neighborhood, 
or community, to live in comfort and se- 
curity, would have to provide for all these 
objects at jot expense. There would be 
great inconvenience in accomplishing this 
purpose, but it would have to be done, and 
every one would be expected to contribute 
his or her fair proportion of money or ser- 
vice to pay the cost. 

Now, in the almost perfect condition of 
our social system, as regulated by law, all 
these objects are carried out in a manner 
simple, comprehensive and _ satisfactory. 
The comfort and security of all the inhab- 
itants are provided for, and the growth and 
prosperity of the several municipalities en- 
sue in consequence. 

In order to secure economy in the public 
expenditures, the law requires that cities 
and towns shall cause estimates to be made 
in advance, of the money that will be want 
ed to carry out these objects for the year, 
and then that sum is voted for, or appropri- 
ated. Assessors must be appointed and 
sworn, who shall assess or apportion this 
amount upon the estates of the men and 
women therein. Debts may be cortracted 
also, for which these estates will be held li- 
able. The question is, then, whether wo- 
men shall have their voice and vote in se- 
lecting the agents who are to carry out these 
objects of municipal concern, and in deter- 
mining the amount of monev that shall be 
expended therefor, for which their estates 
are proportionably liable. 

This question is already more than half 
decided by the Legislature in the affirma- 
tive, by the recent law authorizing women 
to vote for the school committee. ‘The pro- 
cess by which the people of the common: 
wealth, through their representatives, have 
arrived at this result, is both natural and 
logical. Full half of the pupils of the pub- 
lic schools are females; it is natural that 
their mothers and sisters should take a di- 
rect interest in the course and means of 
their instruction. A great majority of the 
teachers who instruct and govern these 
schools are women; in Boston there are 
five women teachers to one man, and prob- 
ably the same proportion obtains through- 
out the State. Inasmuch, then, as women 
furnish so large a proportion of the talent 
in the instruction and government of the 
public schools—in which at least one half 
of the scholars belong to their sex—it be- 
came obvious that the services of women 
would be useful upon the school commit- 
tec, and that, without relieving the male 
members from any duty, they might super- 
add their own counsel and services, to the 
great advancement of the cause of popular 
education. That step having been attained 
by the long observation and experience of 
the community, it follows conclusively, 
that if women are eligible and fit to act as 
members of the school committee, they are 
as well qualified as the men to act as voters 
of such committee, and so this first right 
to vote has been given to them, 

This measure of the Legislature betokens 
no revolution in our social system, but 
rather is an evolution from the advanced 
condition of affairs; a suitable adaptation 
of worthy means to accomplish a great end; 
and in this problem of public education, 
this right of Suffrage to women is tlie neces- 
sary and logical result. 

The participation of woman as a citizen 
and voter in the matter of the highest inter- 
est which can concern the public welfare, 
having been so deliberately(and wisely )grant- 
ed, why should it not be extended to the less- 
er interests of municipal administration, for 
which she must pay her proportional tax, 
and in the consequences of which, whether 
good or unfortunate, she must take her full 
share? No logical objection can be raised 
against the extension of Woman Suffrage 
to all municipal elections, 

If it be urged that women do not general- 
ly desire this right, let it be remembered 
that this is the beginning, in which, as it 
always happens in every advanced move- 
ment, but few take part. Let the men re- 
member that within the present century 
there was a penal statute in the laws of our 
State imposing a fine upon those towns 
which did not send representatives to the 
general court, and that even now in our 
municipal meetings and elections scarcely 
ont-half of the qualified voters, on the aver- 
age, exercise their privilege, and many of 
those who do vote are urged, an/l with great 
difficulty and at some considerable expense 
are induced to attend to their duty of citi- 
zenship. But let woman be endowed with 
a full and equal right of Suffrage with the 
men in municipal affairs, and the same aid 
and intelligence which she has brought to 
public education will be as successfully ap- 
plied to all the interests of the municipality, 
and there will come upa more full and 
courteous discussion of the merits of candi- 





dates and measures, which will result in 
promoting the public welfare. 

But there are those who shudder at the 
situation, who believe that the participa- 
tion of women in public affairs is contrary 
to the order of nature, and to the revealed 
will of God. Honest in this conviction, 
they are disconcerted and unhappy at the 
higher status and the growing importance 
of woman as a helper end co-worker of 
man in the higher walks and sphere of life. 
They deserve our sympathy more than our 
ridicule. 

Their mistaken view comes from a too 
narrow construction of Scriptural language, 
and from their forgetting our Saviour’s 
rule of interpretation, that itis ‘‘the letter 
= killeth and the spirit which maketh 
alive.” 

No one gathers from the declaration of 
St. Paul in his address to the Athenians on 
Mars’ Hill ‘‘how God commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent,’’that the women wre 
not included in that admonition. No coun- 
cil or court has ruled them out of the mean- 
ing of thatcommand. And yet from the 
declaration of St. Paul in his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, that the wife is subject to 
her husband, and that woman, being made 
out of and after man, is subordinate to him, 
it is stoutly contended, as an immutable de- 
cree of Heaven, that woman should never 
pean or act for herself in govermental af- 

airs, 

lf, by the way, subordination or being in 
a condition of inferiority is a disqualifica- 
tion of the voter, then none among men 
should vote except those in the first rank. 
For though in a republic there is an equali- 
ty of political and civil rights, there can 
never be an equality of condition. In the 
social scale there will always be inequality 
and subordination. This is the first error 
in the reasoning of our infatuated oppo- 
nents. , 

But let us follow out the spirit of St. 
Paul's declaration. If the wife is subject to 
her husband, he says further that the hus- 
band is subject to God, and then again he 
declares, in the service of God there is per- 
fect freedom. If man is free in his subjec- 
tion to God and duty, the woman is free 
in hers. Our opponents should remember 
in this connection that the Master taught 
that he who would be the greatest among 
men, should become their servant. The 
Roman pontiff annually performs the cere- 
mony of imitating the Saviour in washing 
the feet of twelve persons representing the 
Apostles, to signify that even menial ser 
vice is not incompatible with, but indi¢gative 
of the most exalted greatness. 

A large part of our Saviour’s ministerial 
life was occupied specially in elevating the 
condition and sphere of woman. The no- 
tice he took of the widow who cast her two 
mites into the treasury,the commemoration 
he made of her who anointed his head 
with the most precious and costly ointment, 
against the remonstrance even of the scrup- 
ulous Judas, the scene of the fallen one 
bathing his feet with her tears and wiping 
them with her hair, have made those char 
acters immortal, as living personages ever 
pointing to a higher life. 

Ever since our years have been numbered 
from our Lord, the spread of ‘Christianity 
hus everywhere been marked by the ad- 
vancement of woman. Her present attitude 
and aspiration have not proceeded in con. 
travention of the Divine will, but, we may 
believe, they are the fruit and outcome of 
the spirit of the Christian religion. As the 
emancipation of the slave, with the bailot 
in his hand, has inspired the African with 
new incentives to exertion, so, and much 
more, will the endowment of woman with 
the full and equal) rights of citizenship 
tend to develop the intellect and utilize and 
direct the dormant energies of her sex, and 
thus promote the greater progress of the 
human race. 

The parable of the talents was given by 
the Master for her benefit as well as for the 
benefit of man, and, according to the meas- 
ure of her opportunity, she has profited as 
much byit. In science and art, in literature 
and instruction, she has furnished much 
in her way. The soul-stirring lyric by Mrs, 
Hemans of the ‘Pilgrim Fathers” will be 
gratefully remembered and sung long after 
hundreds of volumes of the learned doctors 
upon polemic theology shall have perished 
and been forgotten. The eminent attain- 
ment and teaching of Miss Mitchell, Mrs. 
Livermore, Mrs. Woolson, and of the many 
other intellectual working women whom 
this Association knows and esteems, will 
hasten the day when it will be generally 
and gladly conceded that ‘‘the highest cu!- 
ture without regard to sex or condition is 
now to influence the masses. Mens Agitat 
Molem.” 

Woman’s influence in the history of our 
country has been powerful from the time of 
Abigail Adams in the Revolution. All 
through the last great civil struggle she has 
done her full share in sustaining its independ- 
ence, its integrity and its honor. Her codper- 
ation in moulding and administering our in- 
stitutions is every day becoming more ap- 
parent and desirable. Whenever she may 
be called upon to exercise the right of Suf- 
frage, she will not exert it in the spirit of 
antagonism, but in the desire to attain and 
secure the highest good of all. 

Our Saviour and the apostles left govern- 
mental affairs as they found them. He 
said, ‘‘Render to Cesar the things which 
are Ceesar’s.”” But this Divine command 
was not intended to be understood as favor- 
ing the permanent establishment of the Ro- 
man empire, as the best governnient upon 
earth. Nor wasit necessary to predict the 
coming, in the fulness of time, of the ideal 
republic, such as ours we may hope will 
some time become, in which the prevailing 
sentiment of the whole people, male and 
female, as God hascreated them, instruct- 
ed with the highest knowledge and enlight 
ened by the loftiest sentiments of applied 
Christianity, shall govern andestablish the 
nation upon the surest foundations. 

The president stated that four young la- 
dies, under the management of Miss Gar- 
lin, had kindly agreed to sing for the cause 
of Woman Suffrage, without pecuniary 
compensation. 

The Euterpe Quartette than sang. These 
four young ladies, Misses Etta Forrestall, 
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Helen A. Shaw, Jeanne B. Brown, and Lu- 
cette Colby, tastefully dressed in white, 
with their sweet, fresh voices and modest 
demeanor, were welcomed wiih enthusiasm 
and encored whenever they appeared. 

The president alluded to the recommen- 
dation of Woman Suffrage by Governor 
Long, and introduced Hon. Charles J. 
Noyes, Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, 

ADDRESS OF SPEAKER NOYES. 


Mr. Noyes said that he was a recent con- 
vert to the cause, and might rather sit as a 
learner than speak as a teacher. Since his con 
version he had been weighing and considering 
the objections to Woman Suffrage, which 
was to be no exception to the general rule 
that all such movements, although slow in 
their progress, triumphed finally through 
the irresistible logic of their arguments. 
France, after ber revolution, 1s better off to- 
day than she ever was before, and so it will 
be with us when this revolution is carried 
to itstriamph. The trouble is that man is 
afraid of woman, afraid to contend with 
his sister fur power. It has always been that 
the man in power is afraid to give his oppo- 
nents any chance. The speaker ridiculed 
the idea that woman did not want to vote, 
and said that he did not blame her for not 
voting under the conditions of the law of 
1879. If you want to disfranchise those 
who don’t want to vote, go through Beacon 
street and right across the South End, and 
you can find plenty to disfranchise. They 
say that the good women would not vote; 
that wives would vote as their husbands do. 
Are the husbands ashamed of their votes? 
The women would keep pure the main- 
springs of politica! life. Or, if they voted 
the other way, would men think any the 
less of them? The young men say the wo- 
men haven’t time to give thought to voting. 
Well, the merchant engrossed in his busi- 
ness doesn’t give much thought to it. No 
man should insult his wife or mother or 
sister or daughter by saying that she is in- 
ferior to him in ability to express an in- 
telligent opinion on any of these vital ques- 
tions. He was heartily in favor of extend- 
ing municipal Suffrage to women. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was greeted with 
applause. 
ADDRESS OF MRS, HOWE. 


I cannot help thinking that this whole 
theory of governmental limitation based up- 
on assumed or conceded superiorlty, belongs 
to a mode of thought which the best intell- 
igence of the present day has passed be- 
yond. It was, no doubt, a favorite whim 
of Thomas Carlyle’s that society is bound 
to produce from time to time, individuals 
who shall so far surpass the average of 
mankind in every high capacity as to de- 
serve to exercise supreme Control over every 
department of the State. 

Now, we must remember that Carlyle, 
man of genius as he was, was nevertheless 
born a peasant, the son of a peasant father 
and mother. 

This slavish and feudal idea came to him 
by descent, and was fostered by his native 
intolerance and arrogance of mind, Like 
all inherited traits, it seemed to grow with 
his growth, and to strengthen with the 
strength of hislater life. He has stated it, 
developed it, defended it with enthusiasm 
and with sarcasm. But all his genius, and 
ton times more, would not make mankind 
at large believe it, because their history and 
their common sense alike show them the 
contrary. 

No despot has ever governed so well as 
to make despotism better for mankind than 
freedom. One reason for this is given in the 
plain saying that “everybody knows more 
than anybody.” 

Single superiors, individuals of strong 
nature and of heartiest gifts, lose their pow- 
er when they stand upon their own super- 
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iority. Those who truly govern and whose 
place in government is abiding are those 
who let the right things in human nature 
govern, Those whostrive to hold a place 
of eminence through the cowardice, the ig- 
norance, or the meaness of those whom the 
fee) called upon to govern, prepare their 
downfall while they promulgate their de- 
crees. 

This personal government, exercised by 
some supposed superior, was always a de- 
lusion, and now has had its day. The 
Christian doctrine I think is wel! stated for 
us by St. Paul in a well known passage in 
which, after recognizing the fact that the fol- 
lowers of Christ were, so far, ueither 
mighty nor even ‘‘wise according to the 
flesh,” he says that God has chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty, and things which 
are despised hath God chosen, yea, and 
things that are not, to bring to nought 
things that are. 

As I read the world’s gospel, these 
wexk and despised things which are to 
confound things mighty, are only weak 
in appearance, weak in the judgments of 
the brutish and ignorant. 

The rights of humanity, in Paul’s time 
were weak in the world’s estimation. Their 
true power was in their justice, about 
which the great and wise of the world 
troubled themselves but littlh:. Those high 
ideals towards which the race has constant- 
ly travelled since that time were then as 
things that were not. Recognized here and 
there by some supreme thinker, they had 
no assured existence either in the mind of 
the multitude or in that of its rulers. Yet 
these peaceful, humane, loving ideals were 
then, as now, the supreme of all powers, 
almost lost from sight in an age of mili- 
tary predominance with its rude and per- 
sonal ambitions, but deeply written where 
saints always saw them, and sinners some- 
times. 

This power of weak things is the oem 
that we Suffragists stand upon. This di- 
vine right of all to human justice. The 
weak thing, wronged and neglected in the 
oresent, is strong in the future, when the 
weak shall not only inherit, but shall also 
judge the earth. It is strong because its 
rights are just as important as the rights of 
those who are considered the mighty of the 
time. 

The world bas long ‘been familiar with 
the saylng that ‘might makes tight.” 
Through the long course of history, prac- 


[SEE LAST PAGE. | 
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HOW TO MAKE BAD KULERS. 


It may be urged—as the sane man did to 
the lunatic who commanded him to jump 
from the house top to the ground—that 
“anybody could jump down.” Nobody 
need be shown how anything bad may be 
made; the thing is to know how to make 
the good. 

Kind reader, I have always found that 
my friends, including myself among the 
number, never enjoyed receiving good ad- 
vice half so much as to be ‘‘whipped over 
some absent one’s back.” There is a won- 
derful piquancy about the mistakes of oth- 
ers, wholly wanting from the view we take 
of our own. 

In countries where the sovereign is born 
to his position, it may not greatly concern 
the public what kind of a man he is going 
to be; but where, as in America, we do our 
own ruling, it is of the utmost importance 
what sort of rulers the home turns out, 
When one observes the tremendous influ- 
ence of heredity, it takesa pretty long range 
to mark the results of mere training; never- 
theless, thus far, the world hasdecided that 
training isnot only worth while, but that it 
is of almost infinite importance. 

When a people are poor, but with oppor- 
tunities for bettering their condition, the 
children are taught to meet difficulties half 
way and to surmount them; when, however, 
prosperity is wide-spread, the tendency is 
towards a less proportionate development 
of a!l the qualities that go to make strength. 
Nor does it require prosperity in the indi- 
vidual to produce the difference; so subtle 
and permeating is the social atmosphere 
that the general law of the community oper- 
ates nearly everywhere. The old story of 
the princess known to be such because she 
felt the peas that had been placed, to prove 
her quality, under nine feather beds piled 
one above the other, shows that the world 
understands the unfortunate side of extreme 
good fortune, Indeed, it is exceedingly 
doubtful if the dread and avoidance of 
everything that looks like hardship does not 
entail more suffering than it prevents. For 
instance: I had learned to bear with a des- 
peration akin to equanimity—on the princi- 
ple that extremes meet—the frequent lusty 
crying of the several small boys belonging 
to a family in my immediate neighborhood. 
But one day in spring my nerves were start- 
led by heart-rending wails, as of some one 
in dire distress. A few moments’ listening, 
however, added to the cries that rasping 
quality of being overdone, which pertains 

to what is known as hysterical manifesta- 
tions; so, instead of hurrying over to prof- 
fer aid, I called one of the small boys afore- 
said, demanding to know if any one was 
hurt badly, or if not, what the matter might 
be. 

He answered, but it was long before I 
could extract from his jumble of words 
anything approaching intelligibility. At 
last I gathered that his sister would not 
‘have the big shaw] pinned round her.” 
The mother presently appeared, flushed and 
exasperated with defeat, explaining that the 
girl of eight or nine, who, as I knew, had 
been very ill, wanted to go out of doors in- 
sufficiently protected from the raw north- 
east wind. The fight was kept up all the 
afternoon with alternations of victory on 
the mother’s part, but just as nighit fell 
Mamie was out in her dooryard with neith- 
er “hat, cap nor wig,” much less with shawl 
or sacque, and moreover so weak from ill- 
ness, that she presently sent up a by no 
means feeble outcry announcing, with tears, 
that she had been ‘‘pushed over” by her 
smaller brother. 

If I were writing for the children’s im- 
mediate perusal 1 should be sorry to be 
obliged to add that she did not seem the 
worse physically for having wailed her way 
to ultimate victory. Yet, viewed as an ef- 
fort after ‘a good time,” any child living 
could see that, had she yielded at first to 
her mother’s desire, she would have been 
much more successful. 

I might have been disposed to place all the 
blame of so much crying on my neighbor’s 
children, but for the key that their mother 
furnished unwittingly. Complaining one 
day of the high price of apples, it being 
in late spring, { remarked that I should 
not buy them under the circumstances. 

‘*What would you do,” she asked, ‘‘with 
your children all round you crying for an 
apple?” 

It occurred to me to make application of 
the reply to the familiar question, “Do you 
know what they co in Spain when it rains?” 
But as she would have deemed me very 
hard-hearted, as well as uncourteous, I did 
not say that, nor what I remember some 
very excellent mothers have said on an oc- 
casion of unnecessary weeping, viz.: the 
offer of something that should make cryicg 
worth while! 

So, all through the period of open doors 
and windows, my friend’s neighbors have 
shared with her the delightful consequences 
of an inordinate effort to prevent suffering 
from finding out the children! How many 
silent heart-breaks are going on hidden by 
the rosy laughing faces of the little ones, 
whose voices I scarcely ever hear lifted up 
in grief? I cannot say; but experience has 
taught me that the boy or girl who learns to 
look the fact square in the face that under 


certain circumstances apples, or whatever 
for the time may take their place, are not 
to be had, gets more enjoyment out of life 
even in childhood, than one whose tears 
bring apples as long as they are in the 
market. For what is weeping, but the nat- 
ural vent of painful emotions! The infant 
does not cry unless it is in pain, or suffering 
some bodily discomfort. It lies on its back, 
the very picture of helplessness, crying to 
be taken from its recumbent position, to be 
fed, to be warmed. ‘‘It knows no language 
but a cry,” and for 4 time its rights are not 
to be questioned. But when the back has 
gained strength, and theright hand cunning, 
than it is time to begin to unlearn the lan- 
guage of limp spines and soft brains. 

After a time the child who wails his way 
through knickerbockers will sulk and snarl 
in pantaloons; while Mamie will keep her 
loud-mouthed grief for rare occasions, as 
she gets into long dresses. But all the 
while, growing with the growth and 
strengthening with the strength, there is an 
exaggerated estimate of the individual's 
claims, and the habit of making others un- 
comfortable as well as tormenting oneself 
for the purpose of gaining an end. 

The world has been accustomed to think 
that there is one form of human slavery 
having no dark side to it—that of the moth- 
er to her children. This is a mistake. The 
slave master of old was shown to have suf- 
fered from the system of keeping men in 
physical bondage, and his weaknesses are 
seen in children whose mothers perform the 
duties that belong to the children. They 
are inefficient, they magnify trifles, and 
are tyrannical in a petty way. 

Many mothers of better taste, or nerves 
weaker even than my unfortunate neighbor’s, 
bring about the same results in much less 
demonstrative ways, and are surprised, 
when an inevitadle failure of strength comes 
upon them from over-work or disease, to 
find that their children are not as self-deny- 
ing as their own example has certainly 
shown them to be. It may teach them the 
value of parenta) love when they have lost 
it, but what they have become used to do- 
ing, or not doing, they will do, or leave un. 
done. 

If you constitute yourself the family 
boot-black, at what age do you expect your 
son to be smitten by remorse on beholding 
you in this grimy light? 

It will never seem to him an unfit thing 
for his mother to do, because he has seen it 
done all his life, just as he has drunk the 
water of his own well and can never under- 
stand why strangers should call it brackish 
to the taste. 

So with your daughter. If you teach her 
the value of honest and earnest work only 
by your own example of excessive applica- 
tion, she will accept your reasons for it as 
cogent—why should she not do it? 

You can easily let a plant become one- 
sided, by simply placing it in the sun and 
allowing it to remain without change of po- 
sition. You must turn it around and turn 
it often, if you would have a strongly sym- 
metrical growth. 

So you must place your children in the 
sun. In other words, make life as pleasant 
as you can for them, But if the sun shines 
only on oneside of their natures, if cour- 
age, endurance, self-denial, are all kept in 
the shade, what growth are they likely to 
make? 

When their own time of trial comes, 
which to the thoroughly healthful nature is 
also a time of enjoyment, they will give 
what they have to give—no more, If their 
bodies have not been trained by such exer- 
cise as would adapt them to the special 
needs required, they will break down phys- 
ically. 

There is something pitiable in a daugh- 
ter’s walking several miles for exercise, 
while her mother has not had time to take a 
minute’s rest during the day. Just here is 
the mistake mother-love so often makes. 
Each season of life has its legitimate enjoy- 
ments, as mothers would realize more fully, 
were they not so cruelly overworked to 
save their children from doing what would 
be to them a positive advantage. For 
pleasure is a result of contrasts, rather than 
of special means used toward an end. 

If you mend a stocking, the result is not 
beautiful as in a bit of fancy work. But it 
gives pleasure for all that, satisfying, as it 
does, the natural desire for wholeness, for 
neatness, for a correspondence of fair with- 
out and sound within. These are homely 
desires at the start, but they are absolutely 


“necessary to the noble superstructure which 


every mother wishes to see builded by her 
children. Mary A. Parsons. 
Lynnfield Centre, Mass. 
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WOMAN’S STATUS IN WISCONSIN. 





Mrs. Emma C. Bascom, of Madison, Wis., 
presented to the recent Woman’s Congress 
at Buffalo, some remarkable facts relating 
to woman’s work in that State, from which 
we make the following extracts: 

We have now in Wisconsin two lawyers 
and several physicians. Thirty Wisconsin 
women hold offices under the United States 
Government; one under the State; and 
another, Miss Gillette, has received the ap- 
pointment of notary public for the District 





of Columbia. This is a happy omen of 





woman’s advancement to her true place in 
the body politic. 

We have women teachers by the tbou- 
sand. In fact, most of the wearing toil of 
our lower grades of school is performed by 
women, 

In our four normal schools and in our 
high schools, the girls who graduate are 
largely in excess of the boys. 

Three fourths of the graduates are girls, 
in the two normal schools, whose catalogues 
tor 1880-1881 I happen to have at hand. 
There is the same ratio between the female 
and male teachers. But the principals or 
presidents of these schools and the heads 
of special departments, are all men. Out 
of sixty-six county and district superintenc- 
ents only four are women. The high places, 
the easy places, and the high salaries, fall 
to the men, whom long experience, inveter- 
ute custom, and political power have given 
the preéminence. Boards of regents and 
boards of visitors of all our State educa- 
tional institutions are men, have always 
been men, and only men. 

It is difficult to over-estimate this state of 
things. Four-fifths of the work of teach- 
ing is done by women, and yet they are 
told as distinctly as possible, that they are 
incapable of guiding their own work; they 
are told that they are not, in the very pro- 
fession to which they are so freely admitted 
and for which they are so eminently quali- 
fied, to aspire to the chief places. This 
gives usa fact closely allied to servitude, 
and is fitted to secure its spirit. 

Like many other short-sighted States, 
Wisconsin has always been much more lib- 
eral in taking care of the victims of vice and 
ignorance than in providing means and 
adopting measures to prevent this vice and 
ignorance, Her university, her normal 
schools and her common schools were ori- 
ginally planted and generously endowed by 
the general government. To sustain them, 
enlarge their scope, and increase their pow- 
er, it has often been difficult to obtain the 
necessary appropriations from the Legisla- 
ture; and sometimes the needed funds have 
been altogether withheld. 

For penal and reformatory purposes dur- 
ing the last twenty years, there has been 
appropriated from the public treasury the 
sum of $9,226,625, 84. 

Our two palatial insane asylums cost the 
State in the year ending Sept. 30, 1880 (the 
reports of 1881 are not yet in circulation) 
$377,230.99. Number of inmates, 1078. 
Cost for patient, $294.29. Buta very small 
percentage of these unfortunates recover. 
Many of them are the victims of intemper- 
ance, licentiousness and ignorance. They 
are a heavy burden to the State, while 
making little or no return. From a wo- 
man’s point of view, it would seem that the 
strength and prosperity of the common- 
wealth and the economy of public funds 
would be better secured by more liberal ap- 
propriations for schools of high moral char- 
acter, and by more rigid enactments in be- 
half of temperance. 

As illustrative of the timidity and want 
of forecast men show in removing tempta- 
tion while bearing the burden of it, I en- 
close the following slip, just cut from the 
Signal ; 

In the Soldier’s Home near Milwaukee, 
Dr, Miller, the attendant surgeon, reports: 
‘In the past few weeks we have had three 
cases of brokenarmsin the surgical depart- 
ment, and the cause of all of them was 
whiskey.” Commenting on this fact, a 
Milwaukee paper says: ‘‘If these veterans 
are worth feeding, clothing and sheltering, 
they are worth keeping sober. It certainly 
is not the will of the people who foot the 
bills that they should be coddled and pam- 
pered just to ripen them for the devil 
through drunkenness: And to some peo- 
ple who work fora living and pay taxes, 
it will occur that men who are well enough 
to get drunk and fight till their arms break 
off, are also well enough to quit the Home, 
go to work and earn their own whiskey.” 

These hospitals for the insane, with their 
thousand inmates, of men and women, are 
officered by men alone. The board of trus- 
tees are men; the physicians are men. 

The Institution for the Education of the 
Blind is managed most wisely and economi- 
cally by the superintendent, Mrs. Sarah F. 
C. Little, and her corps of women teachers. 
But she too suffers the indignity of being 
subject to a board of trustees composed of 
men. 

Our Industrial School for Boys was es- 
tablished in 1860. It has always been man- 
aged entirely by men. It has cost the State 
treasury down to 1880, $836,035.92. The 
yearly cost per pupil of the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1880, was $120. 

Our industrial School for Girls is under 
the contro] of women, Mrs. E. M. B. Lynde 
of Milwaukee, president. During the five 
years of its existence, the State has appro- 
priated $30,000 for its support, about one- 
seventh of the sum which has been given 
the boy’s school in the same time. From 
the report of 1880, I learn that the yearly 
cost per pupil was $56.46 less than half of 
the cost of a boy at the Boy’s Industrial 
School. 

In our State prison we have 270 men, 9 
women. 

In the House of Correction 746 men, 11 
women. 

In county jails and police stations 228 
men, 15 women. 

Total number, 644 men, 33 women. 





In our industrial and reformatory schools 
we have 453 boys, 86 girls. 

Give what weight we will to the fact that 
women are exposed to fewer temptations 
than men, still those statistics plainly show 
that our educational system requires a more 
thorough application to boys. They also 
show that in enduring the later and greater 
and more hopeless expenditures which ac 
company crime, we are ourselves enduring 
the natural penalty of the feeble and remiss 
way in which the State handles our youth, 
and of the temptations which it unwisely 
allows to gather about them. 

In planning for these educational and so- 
cial conditions of our youth, we need every 
moment the tender feelings and watchful 
consciences of women. In building for the 
common weal, no State can afford to lose 
any portion of moral and intellectual pow- 
er that belongs to the entire community. 

Emma C. Bascom. 

Madison, Wis., Oct. 10, 1881. 
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AN EXPERIENCE WITH A MORAL. 





EpiTror Journau:—As a set-off to Rev. 
Dr. Prince’s late experience in a New York 
stage, where the ten elegantly dressed and 
fine looking women budged never an inch 
to give him room, and he rodea mile or 
more standing in consequence, I will re- 
late an incident that fell under my own ob- 
servation a few years since, as I journeyed 
by rail, from Haverhill, Mass., to Lawrence. 

At the first-pnamed place there sat in the 
depot a woman, though, as far as size and 
years went, I should have unhesitatingly 
said, a girl in her teens, and, it saddens me 
now as I write it, her face was deathly 
pale. In her lap, with an unmistakeable 
air of sweet though timid motherhood, she 
held a baby. Such a wee bit of a thing; it 
looked only a very few days old. 

While gazing surreptitiously at them in 
wonder, and pity, the boy-husband came in. 
Yes, there was no mistaking the fatherly, 
half-afraid way in which he bent lovingly 
over them both, with some query or care, 
evidently, for their comfort. 

But the whistle sounded, and I made 
haste to get into the cars and on to my des- 
tination. ''he conductor hurried mein, Con- 
ductors forget sometimes, that folks are not 
insensible freight. Every possible seat, 
save those upon the floor, was occupied, 
and mostly by men. Moreover, asI looked 
at them, each occupant had a look of hav- 
ing ridden along way, and lounged or 
wriggled uneasily in his seat, as if nothing 
would prove so grateful as an upright, leg- 
stretching position, if only for a few min- 
utes duration. Aninvalid myself, 1 walked 
partly through the car. All sturdily kept 
their places, however, and 1 was fain to lean 
against the back of a seat by the door. 

While trying to keep from being thrown 
down, so swiftly we moved and so very 
rough seemed the road, I noticed that just 
within the narrow passageway which led to 
the door of the car, the young couple whom 
I had seen at the depot were also trying to 
keep a footing. I forgot my own uncom- 
fortable position, and came near taking a 
seat on the floor, several times, in my anx- 
iety for them. The young man was too 
inexperienced evidently to dare try and 
shame some one of those florid, lazy-look- 
ing men into giving his wifeaplace. Ifa 
sight of them at first had filled my heart 
with sadness, it was now possessed with 
bitter indignation. Why I did not inter- 
cede in their behalf I cannot understand, 
except that I have often heard it said that 
men dislike scenes. I know of one woman 
who is a veritable coward, where one such 
is imminent. 

Perhaps it is quite as well now, but if my 
ideal trust in some of the law-makers of our 
land has seemed a little less secure since 
that day—whose the fault? Over and over 
again has come before me the picture of 
that boy and girl couple, with the small bit 
of humanity between them, jos’ led pitiless- 
ly to and fro, now against one side, and now 
against the other, in the narrow passage. 
The burly conductor pushed himself back 
and forth by them, opening wide the door, 
which admitted freely the fierce October 
winds upon the three. Did it kill indirect- 
ly that pale little woman and her babe, one 
or both, whom fate or circumstance had so 
evidently driven out that day? God knows! 

Shall I tell you what I think of it all, my 
friends? Just this. Ihad heard at that 
time of Woman Suffrage, had read more 
and doubted not that there was much to it. 
Since then I have been its advocate in a 
stern, uncompromising way. I ask for the 
ballot, the whole ballot, and nothing less 
than the ballot; sometime-—may it come 
soon—the permissio1 to hold and make use 
of that bit of paper in my hand. This, and 
kindred pictures will help, though ever so 
little, to right these barbarisms of our coun- 
try. 

Dr. Prince has my sincere sympathy. 
The women,as reprezented, were wrong and 
Ican only hope that the mile or more of 
his journey was not made quite so uncom- 
fortable as that which comprised station 
after station for our party, on that luckless 
October day. 

God speed the time when,—with all the 
uprightness and grace that those words 
should imply,—men shall be truly men, and 
women as truly women. M. J. R. 





COURTESY aT HOME. 

‘‘Be courieous” is a scriptural injunction 
that is too little heeded in the home circle, 
Many people seem to think that under the 
home roof no attention to the sweet courte. 
sies and refinements of life is to be paid, 
It is a sad mistake to keep all our good 
manners for company and outside, and to 


give vent to ill-nature and peevishnegg [ 


among our nearest relatives. Deference to 
father and mother,and true politeness among 
brothers and sisters make a blessed house. 
hold. 

I have known families so trained that 
one unkind or ungentle word would hurt 
like a stab, so rare was the infliction; and | 
have beard the children of one mother 
speak to each other such bitter things that 
I wondered if it would be possible ever to 
live together as brethren again. This cour. 
teousness seems to me one of the most 
precious fruits of the Spirit. When we 
look upon it as a positivecommand of God, 
perhaps we shall be more careful to culti- 
vate it in our households. 

Let the little children learn the phrase as 
one of their first lessons. And we, who 
ought to be as little children if we would 
inherit the Kingdom of Heaven,—let us be- 
gin here to learn the manners of our Fath- 
er’s house, so that we may be recognized as 
belonging to the Great King. GQ. E. 

West Suffield, Ct. 
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THE NEW YORK NURSERY. 





The Nursery and Child’s Hospital was 
founded in New York City in the spring of 
1854. The original objects of the institu- 
tion were, ‘‘maintenance and care of the 
children of wet nurses; the daily charge 
of infants whose parents labor away from 
home; and the support and maintenance of 
destitute children entrusted to their care or 
admitted therein.” The institution was 
founded by Mrs. Cornelius Du Bois, a New 
York lady of wealth and influence, whose 
large-hearted benevolence and philanthropic 
spirit combined with a remarkable degree of 
perseverance and executive ability, enabled 
her to accomplish a work which has proved 
a permanent success, With her it has been 
a noble life-work, which for nearly thirty 
years she has pursued with an all absorbing 
interest and unabated enthusiasm, which 
will secure for her a monument of enduring 
fame. 

To few is it given to see their efforts yield 
such bountifulfruition, In 1854, when the 
institution was founded, the rate of infant 
mortality, especially among the children of 
wet nurses, was remarkably high. In call- 
ing attention to tae condition of the pauper 
children of New York, before the nursery 
was founded, Pr. Elisha Harris gives the 
following statement: 

‘From 1854 to 1859, about one thousand 
infants were ‘farmed out’ per year; ninety 
out of one hundred would not live to see 
their first birthday.” 

The knowledge of these facts, as well as 
of the abuse and neglect of children of this 
class, led to the commencement of the nur- 
sery. It was first knownas ‘‘The Nursery for 
the Children of Poor Women.” In 1856 the 
name was changed to ‘‘Nursery and Child's 
Hospital.” At thattime strong prejudice 
existed against the admission of illegitimate 
children. Through the persistent efforts of 
Mrs. Du Bois—the first directress—the city 
authorities were persuaded to grant the 
lease of lots for the purpose of erecting a 
shelter for that unfortunate class. With 
the further desire to save and protect erring 
mothers, and prevent infanticide, permis- 
sion was applied for to add to their charter 
the power to open a lying-in hospital, and 
in December, 1865, that department was 
added. In the annual report for March, 
1879, the first directress, in reviewing the 
history of the institution for the past twen- 
ty-five years says: 

‘Can it be believed that when the nursery 
was founded, our minds were so narrow, 
our hearts so numb, that we turned away 
the ‘waifs and strays,’ so much more to be 
pitied than those who had mothers—how- 
ever poor and destitute. And for the un- 
fortunate sinners, while we put up the pe 
tition in church, that God ‘would raise up 
those who fall,’ we shut our doors against 
them, and thought it was a duty to deny 
them a shelter, and thrust them off to fol- 
low a life of vice. The very thought of 
that time of strict rule is the only blot 
which causes a blush to rise as we renew 
our record of charity.” 

In 1869 an increasing need was felt for 
country home, hoping thereby to diminish 
the rate of mortality from diseases incident 
to the hot months and to confinement in the 
city. The experiment was made by send- 
ing a few cases of cholera infantum to 4 
house on Staten Island, with such favorable 
results produced by a change of air and 
healthful surroundings, that it was at once 
proposed to secure a permanent country 
home. The State granted the means and 02 
July 4, 1870, “The Country Branch of 

Nursery and Child’s Hospital” was opened. 
The work progressed steadily and rapidly, 
so that the hospital now comprises fifty 
acres of land, thirteen cottages and tw? 
main buildings, ina beautiful location 0 
Staten Island. In 1856 the total number of 
infants cared for during the year, was 389; 
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in 1876, 1955. These numbers indicate the 
growth of the institution. The nursery is 
supported mainly by a per capita allowance 
from New York City. The decrease in the 
percentage of mortality since the institu- 
tion was established. is quite remarkable. 
The nursery was the pioneer in the reform 
movement, and the reports show a steady 
jmprovement. The death rate in the city 
nursery is usually about 1514 per cent; at 
the country branch it has been as low as 5.3 

recent. Ourhospitsl mortality is no high- 
er than that of private practice. The coun- 
try pranch, almost from the time it was es- 
tablished, has been under the medical care 
of women physicians. 

The lying-in service amounts to nearly 
one hundred cases per year. From seven 
to eight hundred children are cared for dur- 
ing the year, and of this number about one- 
third are under medical treatment. The 
opportunities for study and experience in 
diseases of children are more ample than 
those afforded by any other hospital open 
towomen. Nearly five years ago the coun- 
try branch opened its doors to women 
medical students, who have since gladly 
availed themselves of advantages offered 
for study and hospital work. 








GOSSLP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation gave a reception to Mrs. Belva A. 
Lockwood at Providence yesterday. 


A full-length portrait of President Garfield 
is soon to be hung in Mechanic’s Hall, Wor- 
cester, a8 & companion of those of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, which now adorn its 
walls. 





There is said to be no male descendant of 
the Sumner family. Its only representa- 
tives are the three nicces of the great Sena- 
tor—the daughters of his sister, Mrs. Julia 
Hastings. Thus the family of the great 
statesman have not even a single vote. The 
colored men are enfranchised; but they are 
shut out! 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association at Bos- 
ton closed Saturday. Larkin Dunton was 
elected president, and William C. Collar, 
John D. Philbrick, A. P. Stone of this city, 
D. B. Hagar and Edwin P. Seaver were ap- 
pointed as a committee to get legislation to- 
ward securing permanent office for faithful 
teachers. 


A handsome memorial to Thomas Clark- 
son, the philanthropist, was unveiled the 
other day at Wisbech, England, on the spot 
where Clarkson once dismounted to rest, 
and, while meditating upon the scene about 
him, resolved to dedicate himself to the 
liberation of the slave. The memorial is in 
the form of a statue, beautifuily carved ia 
white Ancaster stone. 


Gladstone, replying to a correspondent 
who had called his attention to the fact that 
bands of Mormon missionaries visited Great 
Britain annually, decoying thousands of 
young persons to a life of immorality in 
Utah, and inquired if the government could 
not do something to prevent the practice, 
says he fears it is not a matter wherein he 
can interfere, as it is to be presumed the 
young persons go voluntarily. 


Mrs. Urania B. Humphrey has given 
the Long Island Historical Society a fund 
for the purchase of books relating to wo- 
men, with which one hundred and fifty 
volumes have been bought the past year. 
Misses Caroline and Ellen Thurston con- 
tributed toa department on the history of 
Egypt, the Holy Land and Greece, to which 
the society is paying much attention. Mrs, 
Maria Cary established a fund much used 
for biography and genealogy. But conser- 
vative historians like Francis Parkman show 
small appreciation of such donations. Let 
women now become historians. Le 


An old man named Woods, once a wealthy 
citizen of Kentucky, counting fifty negroes 
among his assets, is now living in Cincin- 
nati in dependence upon the charity of a 
colored man and his two sisters, who were 
Mr. Woods’s slaves before the war. It is 
not precisely a heaping of coals of fire upon 
his head, for the three negroes feel that they 
owe him a Cebtof gratitude. They are the 
members of a family separated at the auc- 
tion block but repurchased at a round price 
and reunited by Mr. Woods under his own 
roof after much trouble and delay. The 
war stripped him of everything except their 
faithful affection, in the enjoyment of which 
he is now passing a serene old age. 


The London Times characterizes Mr. 
James’ “Portrait of a Lady” asa novel of 
an extraordinary length on a singularly un- 
sensational subject, taxing the forbearance 
of his readers and reviewers. ‘‘His por- 
trait of a lady covers a canvas of vast pro- 
Portion, while it is finished off with the 
minute detail of the most painstaking minia- 
ture painter. Nor is there anything very 
original about her; on the contrary, she is 
the old and familiar acquaintance whom we 
have met in many of his former stories. 
Isabella Archer is his typical Americar girl, 
Who joins to her good looks a certain inde- 
Cision of character which seems to exercise 
& Strange fascination on the Englishmen 
who try in vain to fathom her. We are 





persuaded that personally we should have 
been sorry to marry her; the only certainty 
we have beyond that is that she never, un- 
der any circumstances, knows her own 
mind.” The trouble with Mr. James is that 
he seems to have nothing to write about, 
and does so. 





HUMOROUS. - 


And here is a Boston Sunday sckool boy, 
who, when asked to stand up and ‘‘say his 
verse,” did it thus: ‘*‘Be not overcome of 
evil, but come it over evil with good.” 


Some ingenious observer has discovered 
that there is a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween a baby and wheat, cince it is first 
cradled, then threshed, and finally becomes 
the flower of the family. 


‘*A-three-year-old” discovered the neigh- 
bor’s hens in her yard scratching. In a 
most indignant tone she reported to her 
mother that Mr. Smith’s hens were “wiping 
their feet on our grass.” 


A lady, whose family was very much in 
the habit of proposing conundrums, was 
one evening asked by her husband, in an 
excited tone, ‘‘Why are all these doors left 
open?” “I give it up,” instantly answered 
the lady. 


A finely-dressed lady slipped and fell near 
the post-office, recently, and the gentleman 
who assisted her to her feet inquired, ‘‘Did 
you break any bones, madam?” ‘No, 
guess not,” she replied, ‘‘but I am just as 
mad as if | had broken a dozen of ’em!” 


*Thisisn’t a menagerie,” sharply observed 
an irascible deacon toa man who was try- 
ing to force a passage through the crowd at 
achurch doorway. ‘No, 1 presume not,” 
returned the stranger, ‘‘or they wouldn’t 
leave any of the animals to block up the 
entrance.” 


‘“*[ wish to ask the Court,” said a face- 
tious barrister, who had been called to testify 
as un expert, ‘if lam compelled to come 
into this case, in which I have no personal 
interest, and give a legal opinion for noth- 
ing?” ‘Yes, yes, certainly,” replied the 
mild-mannered judge; ‘‘give it for what it 
is worth,” 


A very good hit was made a day or two 
after the election by one of the defeated 
candidates. A gentleman approached him 
with, ‘‘Well, Mr. ——, how do you feel?” 
“Well,” said he, ‘‘l feel, I suppose, pretty 
much as Lazarus did.” ‘As Lazarus did?” 
said the first speaker. ‘‘How was that?” 
“Why,” said he, ‘‘Lazarus was licked by 
dogs and so was I.” 


A young Biddeford man proposed for 
the hand of a beautiful girl lately. As she 
hesitated about replying, he said: ‘Il await 
your answer with bated breath.” The girl, 
who is a good deal of a humorist, said: 
‘*Well, Mr. Man, you will have to bait your 
breath with something besides high wines 
and Limburger cheese to catch your hum- 
ble servant. Good evening.” 


A negro was boasting to a grocer of the 
cheapness of ten pounds of sugar which he 
had purchased ata rival shop. ‘Let me 
weigh the package,” said the grocer. The 
negro assented, and it was found two 
ponnds short. The colored gentleman 
looked perplexed fora moment, and then 
said, ‘“‘Guess he didn’t cheat this child 
much. While he was getting the sugar I 
stole two pe.ir of shoes.” 








Are the Most Effectual Remedy in 
the Known World for the 


Permanent Cure 


—FOR ALL— 


CHRONIC 


Female Weaknesses. 


They are prepared expressly for,and if used as 
directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate Mis 
p'acements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses so common to the bestof the sex. Thousands 
of ladies all over the country will bear witness to 
the curative virtue of the Pills. Names furnished 
upon application. Indorsed and used by pysicians. 

Ladies in the most refined circles of society have 
accepted them as the best remedy in use for Chronic 
Weaknesses. 

Many teachers of vocal music, and pnblic singers, 
bear witness to the certain efficacy of Healy’s Tonic 
Pills, in strengthening the muscles weakened by 
constant use, incidental to this class of proiession- 


als. 

Sold by Druggists or sent by mail upon the receipt 
of price, $1 per box; six boxes, $5. tters are re d 
ana answered by a skilful female physician. Send 
stamp for answer. A valuable pamphiet mailed free. 
Address H. F. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple Place, 


oston. 
Mention this paper. 


KIDNEY-WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


IVER. = 


It has specific action on this most important 
enabling it to throw off torpidity and 





FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


>KIDNEY-WORT : 








Put in complete order quickly, by 
experienced workmen, at SMITH 
BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington street. 
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< DYES. 
om are the Sim 
ae >. oo Dyes over made. One 10 ceut 
than any 15 or 25ct. dye ever sold. 96 popular colons. 


Any one can color fabric or fancy article. Send for 


Pate oe Sy, mee ~ all mailed for 10 cents. 
6am) . > 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & O0., Burlington, Vt. 


~ MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 














HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into plage, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and peivic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use, 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s ‘aboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


A Year’s Reading 
FOR $1.00. 


THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD. 


New Presses, New Type Throughout, New 
Building, New Appliances of Every 
Kind, and New Life in every 
Department. 





To any Address, Postage Paid, 
$1.00 a year; 50c. for 
six months. 


A COMPLETE 
Family Paper. 





Special Departments for Every Member 
of the Household, 





1. All the news, fally and succinctly. 

2. The Farmer's World—A fall page of Agricultural 
and Farm News. 

8. The Literary World—A full page of Long Stories 
and Short Stories, Comic Ballads and Serious 
Poems, Fairy Tales and Sailors’ Yarns, 

4. The Housekeeper’s Columns—What Every Wo- 
man Wants to know. 

5. The Veterinary Department—With prescriptions 
free for all Subscribers and full instructions for 
the treatment of live stock. 

6. The best Chess Column in the world for amateur 
players. 

7. The best Checker Department in the world for 
both amateur and professional players. 

8. A corner for the Young Folks—Riddles, Charades, 
Puzzles, Enigmas, Acrostics, etc. 

9. Complete Market Reports—Unrivalled in detail 
and accuracy. 

10. Answers to inquiries. 

Each department is perfect of its kind, and all com- 
bined make the best Weekly Newspaper ever 
published. 





THE NEW YORK WORLD HAS NO SUPERIOR 
ON EITHER SIDE OF THE WATER AS A 
LIVE, BRILLIANT, PERFECTLY 
APPOINTED, PROGRESS- 

IVE NEWSPAPER. 





Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


The New York World 


WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


MRS, DR. SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist 


TO LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


48 Winter Street is the 
only place in Boston where you 
can obtain a guarantee of a 
‘ Trmanent cure for Corns, Bun- 

ons, Callosities, Ingrowing and 

Club Nails, Inflamed and Sore 
Joints. 











Hundreds of reliable testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. 

Mrs. J. Semmes has had fifteen years experience in 
all diseases of the feet, and is the only Chiropodist 
= Boston who has ever been known to cure a Bun- 

on. 





48 Winter Street, near Tremont, 
BOSTON. 





DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. George 
W. Rhodes, 


Who thoronghly understands his business. His gen- 
ial disposit.on, large sympathies, and strong vital 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe- 
culiarly fit him to treat aclass of diseaeesin which 
nervous irmtability are marked features. 

He has had under bis treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and inflaential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Ruopes has mae 1 special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been ein- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all. the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefu!ly acknowledged by his fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medical advisers. 
His own opinion or Dr. Ruopes, as e physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
RHODES, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbe 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beatin an adjoining room. In fact the boy was 

ven over todie by the physicians enentns him. 

inally, as a last resort, his mother brought him to 
Da. Ruopes, end in twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, and is now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by his relatives as al- 
most miraculcus; but the facts, as stated above, are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

Tnat ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Catvin E. 
STOWE, the husovand of Mra, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
bec.me completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr. 
Ruopes, who within afew months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his ti- 
tnde to Dr. Ruonpes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients,every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatment. 

The Hon. Witttam D. Hougker, of San Francisco 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruopes’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most promi- 
nevt physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Du. Ruopes’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 
happy man, 

e might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopes’ successful treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, ton, 
Mass., and try his Electric or Magneti¢ Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con. 
venient to cal] and take treatment, 


Silverware 
FOR BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


The Best Line in Boston for Table Use. 
Retailing at Wholesale Prices 


C. W. BALDWIN, 
26 and 28 BEDFORD STREET. 
Formerly 338 Washington Street. 


$5 to $20 


Portland Maine. 


per day at home- Samples worth 
$5 free. Address Stinson & Co., 
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eet Oy 


KE 
DINING ROOMS 


FOR 
LADIES x GENTLEMEN, 


23 1029 BRATTLE ST 
© BOSTON @ 








8 CLOgy, ; 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 





For Shuttle Sewing Machines. 





Any Number, 59 to 100, White or Black. 

They are ALI READY to put into the Shuttle 
PERFECTLY WwUND, and improve the looks of 
the work and strengthen the seam. Sample box, 
containing 200 yarde, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In 
ordering, mention name of machine and number of 


thread. 
MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 and 25 Thomas St., N. Y., 248 Chestnut 
St., Phila., 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


‘The Health Foods 


PRODUCED BY THE 


HEALTH FOOD CO.. of New York, are not com- 
pounds, trey are not liquid ‘‘remedies;” neither are 
they Graham or Grits, which by their harsh irritating 
properties often promote rather than relieve indiges- 


tion. 
THE HEALTH FOODS 

are the most perfectly developed cereals, (Wheat, 
Rye, Bar.ey, etc.) selected for their richness in nu- 
triment, and through the agency of cold air and cold 
water only, relieved of all that is not food, while all 
that is food is retained, Delicate, Digestible, Nutri- 
tious, for Invalides, Brain-workers, and as a daily 
food for all in form of Cold Blast Whole Wheat 
Flour, Wheat Glutens, Cereal Cofiee, Universal 
Food, Diabetic Flour, ete. 

Health Food Agency, 199Tremont st. (Ho- 
tel Pelham) Boston, sole office of supplies for New 
England, for Physicians, Dealers and Consumers, 
Send for free descriptive circulars. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mu. to 4 Pp. m., daily 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr. McGraw, 
formerly ae ~ of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
en 


ce, R. L., 
Medical Electrician, 


AND 
Massage Treatment, 
Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. ‘ . 














ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor’s methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently succesefuai. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflanmation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neutaigia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints, 

Her ape Abdominal Supporters,Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do wiihout as they arethe only —_ 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
—- Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars addrees, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y26 





— BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SHr=ES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continued to June. This Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











ANNIBET. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 








Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, Sand Far 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment .o 
pattern sent by mail to any sddrees. 


LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG 


56 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


Opera Glasses 
Direct from Paris. 


Choice Goods at Low Prices. 
C. W. BALDWIN, 


24, 26 & 28 Bedford St. 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


ScIssoRs Sharpened while 


yon wait, by expe- 
rienced catlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 W: nm Street. 
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tice and theory have been in accordance 
with this saying. But we have yet to learn 
that right makes might. History, in the 
long run, shows us this also, and perhaps 
we, weak women, whom weak children 
make yet weaker, cannot help ourselves to 
a better device than this. 

Might makes right in bloody war sad 
conquest, and in the dreadful contest of 
the money arena, in which the innocents of 
the community fight for their lives against 
the ravening beasis of greed and rapacity. 

Right makes might in the pure heart, in 
the van of progress, in the conviction of 
true leadership. In her name the forlorn 
hope devotes itself, to her the oppressed 
appeal. She makes them strong even in 
defeat and death. Hers is the promise of 
the future, hers are the eternal years of 
God. 

I have stood so often, here and elsewhere, 
to speak of Woman Suifrage,—and it has 
now so many and such able advocates that 
you, my dear friends, and I, may well ask 
what new thing I can have to say concer- 
ing it. If, as Milton says, 


“*They also serve who only stand and wait," 


I have done much good service already, for 
1 have stood and waited these many years, 
and bave not yet obtained that which we all 
wait for, the recognition of the humanity 
of my sex. 

I have waited, not only long in time, but 
also widely in space. How often have we 
waited upon the legislature of this sover- 
eign State, and always in vain! In the far 
west, in the dull northeast, beneath the 
shadow of the pyramids, before the beauty 
of the Acropolis, | have waited. We are 
all waiting still. And if faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, then have some 
of us, through the exercise of that virtue, 
enjoyed already some of the blessings 
which belong to the better state of things 
for which we plead and pray. Woman 
Suffrage belongs to that better state of 
things which is already incorporating itself 
in the history and economy of the world. 
Many of the changes which are constantly 
taking place in society show us that the re- 
form for which we labor is in the true or- 
der of the day. The ameliorations already 
seen in the condition of women mark its 
progress. 

The bands of women students who have 
bravely passed through the ordeal of uni- 
versity and professional education stand as 
the guardians of the new order. They will 
not suffer the hands upon the dial to be 
turned back, in order to deceive the multi- 
tude with the belief that the time is not yet. 
When men and women in whom ‘‘the wish 
is father to the thought” call them ‘‘inferi- 
ors,” they point to their record, and what 
is much better, they will speak out of their 
instructed wisdom, and make it evident 
that this plea can no longer be advanced in 
justification of the political disfranchise- 
ment of women. We have gained much, 
but we must conquer much more. 

I for my part feel that there was never a 
time in which it was more important to hold 
up and illustrate the feminine ideals of 
faith and sentiment than this very time in 
which we live. In the old world the super- 
annuated despotisms maintain themselves 
by unnatural coercion and the exercise of 
arbitrary power. Oppressed and discon- 
tented peoples take refuge in wild con 
spiracy and bloudy plot, or else accept the 
sea’s broad challenge, and bring to our 
shores the passion of their griefs and some- 
thing of the danger of their discontent. 
Now is bivad patience needed, and deep 

humanity. Now should the woman’s voice 
be lifted against bloodshedding,once for all. 
Now should the just and gentle Christian 
rule be made to rest upon all alike in obli- 
gation, to embrace all equally in love and 
tender care. If ever the specific gifts of 
womanhood were needed in the councils of 
the civilized world, they are needed to-day. 

And let us here remember for a moment 
how important apart these ideals had in 
the teaching and in the sacrifice of our 
Master, Christ. In His day it was impos- 
sible to speak of a kingdom not of this 
world, of a command transcending human 
authority, without paying the forfeit of 
one’s life. It was worth while for Him to 
die in order to stamp upon the world’s con- 
sciousness the truths that God was a loving 
and tender father,that all mankind were his 
children, that forgiveness was loftier than 
revenge, mercy precious above sacrifice. 

This tender gospel of forbearance, for- 
giveness, patience and hope is especially 
set for us women to support and exemplify. 
We need more freedom to do it more per- 
fectly. In its name, for its sake, we ask 
admission to the sacred liberties of the na- 
tion’s will. 

I heard the other day an elaborate argu- 
ment for the inferiority of all women to 
all men, based upon certain measurements 
of hnman crania, and upon theories deduced 
therefrom. The paper to which I refer had 
been written by a woman, and was read by 
her to an assemblage of intelligent and 
truthful women. Sitting behind the speak- 
er, | looked into the faces of her auditors. 
I saw in those,what she may not have seen, 
the confutation of her doctrine. For while, 
armed with certain dicta which were them- 
selves but words of speculation without 
any absolute authority, she relegated her 
whole sex to a low and subordinate plane 
of thought and action, the whole atmos- 
phere of the place, the expression of the 
faces themselves told a very different story. 
It told of women who felt themselves the 
equals of men in the only matters in which 
equality among human beings can be as- 
sumed at all, viz.: obligation and right. 
Upon these equalities church and state are 
alike based. ‘The moral law imposes an 
unvarying equality of obligation upon all 
human beings—the law of | concedes 
to all equal rights. 

The president said: We have with us to- 
night a gentleman who has filled worthily 
the highest office in our State. He is the 


Governor who nominated Mrs. Howe to 
the office of justice of the peace, a nomina- 
tion which the Council was not wise enough 


to accept, northe Supreme Court to justify. 
He loves liberty, and comes of a liberty lov- 
ing ancestry—you will be glad to hear from 
ex-Governor Claflin. 


ADDRESS OF EX-GOVERNOR CLAFLIN. 


Hon. William Claflia referred to the great 
changes in the laws of Massachusetts con- 
cerning the rights of women. Still greater 
changes were needed. Ten years ago, when 
he recommended the appointment of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and another lady eminent- 
ly qualified, to be justice of the peace and no- 
tary public,the Supreme Court had decided 
that women were not competent to take ac- 
knowledgments. More recently the same 
court has decided that a woman can not 
practice law in Massachusetts, though she 
is doing so in many other States and in the 
courts of the United States. Step by step 
women are gaining their equal rights as citi- 
zens, 

There seems to be no valid objection to 
the plan of Municipal Suffrage for women. 

What is usually called politics should 
have little place in town affairs. Indeed in 
many communities town officers are already 
chosen without reference to party action, 
and this idea is spreading year by year. 
Now good schools, good roads, abundant 
water supply, and honest and faithful police 
are as necessary for women as for men, and 
they pay taxes as readily for these things as 
the men do. Iam sure that their interest 
and welfare would lead them to take scrup- 
ulous care that the money raised for public 
uses was spent in the wisest manner. 

It is urged against an increase of Woman 
Suffrage that the women have not availed 
themselves of opportunities now given them. 
It seems to me that no woman can vote un- 
der the present statute without a feeling of 
degradation, and few women will vote until 
they have the same standing as men in the 
matter of registration. Noman is compell- 
ed to swear as to his property or anything 
else, to obtain a right to vote. Massachu- 
setts has notshown her usual liberality in 
legislation inthis matter, and women should 
not cease to cry out against this injustice 
until it is remedied. 

The speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Noyes, who has preceded me, 
has fitly characterized the present School 
Suffrage law for women as partial, restric- 
tive, and unfair. L do not blame any wo- 
man for not voting under it. Its provisions 
look like those for men, but are radically 
different. By the last law a woman must 
apply to be taxed fifty cents for this single 
privilege of voting for a school committee, 
while men who pay a tax of ong dollar can 
vote for everything. But the woman must 
give under oath a complete schedule of her 
property in writing. No such statement is 
required of men. Compare the case of a 
brother and sister. Recently a father died 
leaving an estate of some millions to four 
children. Formerly the bulk of it would 
have gone to the sons, but this father leaves 
an equal share to the daughters, The son 
goes to Nahant to reside, pays a poll tax, 
and votes. The assessor does not ask fora 
statement. But the daughter must pay a 
tax on many thousand dollars in order to 
vote. You see the difference. 

Not many years ago the Boston lyceum 
committee met to consider whether women 
should he allowed to attend lyceum lectures, 
Some thought not, but Dr. Lyman Beecher 
urged and obtained for women an invita- 
tion todo so. How many do you suppose 
attended at the next lecture, when one of 
the most distinguished men in the country 
was the speaker? Only two. Yet now a 
majority of audiences at lyceum lectures are 
women. Some say that because only 6679 
women voted for School Suffrage last year 
in Massachusetts, under all the difficulties 
and restrictions imposed, therefore women 
ought not to vote. But thisis a question of 
time. Give women the power to vote on 
the same terms as men, and you will soon 
see them vote as generally as men do. 
have no more doubt that women will vote 
all over the United States just as men do, 
on all questions in which they are inter- 
ested, in the near future, than I had twen- 
ty-five years ago, that slavery would be 
abolished. 

Why not make things equal? Some other 
States are more liberal than we. In an ad- 
joining State women can vote on all school 
questions without paying anything for the 
privilege. I hope the Legislature will take 
away this stigma and give women in muni- 
cinal and town elections the same right as 
men. 


The Euterpe Clubsang, and were encored 
as usual. 
ADDRESS OF MRS. DIAZ. 


Mrs. A. M. Diaz made a brief and point- 
ed extempore address, expressing her won- 
der that rights so plain as those we advo- 
cate should require so much time and effort 
and machinery to accomplish. If woman 
is an accountable and responsible being, 
she must decide what is her proper sphere, 
and proceed to occupy it, without waiting 
for the authorization of any other human 
being. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone hoped that the remarks 
of Mrs. Diaz would not lead any one to for- 
get that the removal of woman’s political 
disabilities is primarily the work of men. 
Women have not made the laws which ex- 
clude them, and only men can change them. 
Mrs. Stone made an earnest and forcible 
appeal to men to come to the help of wo- 
men, after which the meeting adjourned 
till the next forenoon. 

The four young gentlemen who so polite- 
ly acted as ushers on both evenings, and 
who showed so much attention to the com- 
fort of the audiences, deserve special thanks 
from the committee. 


The second day’s proceedings will appear 





next week. 





NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HOME. 


Eprror JourNAL:—There are two New 
Yorks, be it known unto you,—one a large 
State and the other a mere city. Yet how, 
in all our minds, does the latter overbalance 
the former, protest as we will! How, when 
we say ‘‘New York,” do we invariably 
mean the metropolis, instead of the State 
which it metropolizes! How do we wholly 
forget the huge extent of country, colored 
pink, which our map vainly strives to con- 
vince us is New York, for the little spot or 
dot at the head of Loug Island Sound, 
which to us must always represent New 
York in its concentrated essence—the inten- 
sified extract of New York, to use a Liebig- 
esque and bovine form of expression. 
Whether this be just or not, whether our 
state of mind is to be excused as natural, or 
condemned as immensely erroneous, it is, 
we venture to predicate, a mental condition 
common to all, a perverse form of geogra- 
phy which few succeed in overcom: g. 

Why New York city should repre: nt its 
namesake State at all, we really do not 
know, any more than a wholly non-resem- 
bling child represents the parent for whom 
it is named; and, as that child usually ends 
by leaving its parents’ roof to choose a more 
suitable habitation for itself, so we would 
recommend New York city, if it cannot 
agree with New York State, to swarm off 
into a territory of its own. 

Not, oh think not, and tremble, gentle 
reader, that we mean to put the whole giant 
city upon rollers and transport it bodily 
into some neutral district. That is an un- 
dertaking which must wait for De Lesseps; 
but we would suggest that New York, 
much more than Washington, is so sui gen- 
eris as to need a territory wholly and ex- 
clusively its own, and therefore we think 
all the States ought to be willing to con- 
tribute a little toward a district of Colum- 
bia on its behalf. 

It has been the fashion, of old,t> class our 
own Boston as the Hub; but it would seem 
to us that New York, with its lively centre 
and myriad ramifications, might be far 
more fitly honored with that simile. From 
the Knickerbocker centre, with its busy 
Wall street and delightful Fifth avenue, 
hieing along on the aerial jines of the eleva- 
ted railway, one can go to no end of Jer- 
seys new and old, Yorks little and great, 
etc., etc. Yonder stretches the mighty 
Hudson, bristling with beauty at every point, 
and on the other side is Brooklyn, dead 
half the day, while its business representa- 
tives are at the centre. Thousands of ferry- 
boats fly in every direction over the vast 
harbor. Hundreds of ships go daily ‘down 
into the deep,” though not ‘‘down among 
the dead men,” and stil] the mighty wheel 
turns on. 

And are there not other wheels—wheels 
within wheels—some of which we leave be- 
cause they lead usto lovely places, of which 
New Haven is one, ‘city of Elms,’ mother 
of Yale, widow of Orthodoxy which is be- 
ginning to desert it, and general hospitable 
hostess to the stranger within its gates. 
New Haven at Christmas time is certainly 
delightful; and, whatever its filial denizens 
may tell us of its midsummer garb, is surely 
pleasant enough for any mortal mind to 
love to dwellin or on, Itis not all built 
together, like New York and Boston, where 
houses lap together like the teeth in a 
crowded mouth. Rather does it resemble 
Montreal, Queen of the North, where beau- 
tiful houses stand at beautiful intervals 
from each other, a pneumatic city, so to 
speak, where breathing has been taken into 
consideration by the urban architects, and 
where the space that heaven seems so freely 
inclined to give, is preferred by the choosers 
of the site to the nutshell circumscriptions 
of a peninsula. 

In the centre of New Haven, like a clear 
and beautiful emerald eye, spreads its re- 
nowned Green, a word as significant there 
as the Common is here, and, although less 
extensive, possessing a descendant in the 
shape of the New Green. This pleasant ex- 
panse is flanked by churches and by a 
charming glimpse of Yale behind (the ef- 
fect being not unlike some coups d’ail of 
Harvard) and a little further in the rear one 
comes upon a charming art gallery, con- 
taining excellent collections. 

The social galleries of New Haven are, 
however, its greatest beauty, and it is with 
a loving and grateful wave of the hand that 
we turn from these bright-eyed groups, to 
plant our feet upon our native heath, in 
time for a Christmas eve. Our name may 
not be McGregor, but we do enjoy planting 
upon said heath, whether our plantation in- 
volve a Christmas tree, or only the faithful 
luggage which has stood us in such good 
stead in the course of our peregrinations. 

But now here come greater travellers 
than we. Christmas, renowned for appear- 
ing but once a year, and New Year’s, which 
always comes too soon, to take away from 
us our own Old Year, which we loved so 
well. Weyield the palm to these more 
commanding guests, put our little valise in 
a corner, cast a glance of retrospective de- 
light at the places we have left, and give 
Boston and Bostonions Saive, J. BR. A. 


>" 
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About $35,000 have been raised to endow 
the Garfield Professorship at Williams Col- 
lege. 





*| Jan. 16,4P. M., Mrs. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


At Cushman’s, ladies will finda fine as- 
sortment of sash ribbons, which are offered 
as special bargains in texture and price. 387 
and 39 Temple Place. 


Messrs. Macullar, Parker & Co. are ad- 
vertising gentlemen’s dress suits for imme- 
diate use at twenty-five per cent. less than 
the same qualities made to order. They 
are made in the custom workshops, and 
cannot be distinguished from custom made. 





The Iowa Loan and Trust Company of 
Des Moines. Iowa, to whose advertisement 
we call attention for their responsibility and 
good faith, send us among their excellent 
references, the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, the Bristol Savings Bank, Bris- 
tol, N. H., and the Keene N. H. Five Cent 
Saving Bank. Among the prominent Suf- 
fragists of Des Moines, who believe that no 
better securities can be offered for invest- 
ment, we find the names of Mrs. Martha C. 
Callanan, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, and 
others. Send for circulars and references. 





New England Women’s Club.—Monday 
A. M. Diaz will speak on 
vn Work in the Millennium.” Club tea at 
six. 

Sunday Meetings for Women.—At the 
roomsof the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont Street, Jan. 15, at 4 P. M., 
There will be a Missionary Talk on the Indian and 
Freedman question. Women invited. 


Class in Practical Elocution for mothers 
and teachers at the Evening School of Elocution, 5 
Park Street, to commence on Wednesday, Jan. 11 
from 7.30to 9 o'clock. Applications at the usual 
hours, or on opening night of the class. 





- ‘Dr. EF. W. URANN, — 
Massage and Electric 


PHYSICIAN, 


INo.1CGC Worcester St., 


Would refer by permission to Rev. 0. P. Gifford, D. 
D., Boston; Rev. L. O. Brastow, D, D., Burlington, 
Vt ; Rev. J.G. Hale, Stow, Vt.; Rev. L. H. Elliot, 
Keesville, N. Y.; Mrs. L. Gulliver, Somerville, Mass , 
(formerly Miss Helen M. French, principal of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary); W. W. Avery, of Plymouth Me- 
morial. Send for Circular. P. O, Adress, Box 50 
Station A. 





Gentiemen’s Dress Suits, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


We make special provision in our Retail Clothing 
Department for gentlemen requiring Dress Suits for 
immediate u-e. We have now in stock an assortment 
made up in our custom workshops, from fine import- 
ed Broadcloths and Doeskins, as follows: 





PE BIE EG. o.oo 000 cccvisvcsscccosececess $22.00 
PURE NBD GOREB. 5. c ccsccce cvv8eeee: coocsces 25.00 
Full Dress Coats (satin lined) ............... . 380.00 
NEE THUD s ike voce cccvesscesves cxceven 5.00 
BD Pcs cc cccdccescessseseccoseces 6.00 
Mv ntccdevessrcecoskeeree 000s 8.00 
BE Fan is 5000 c0ccds0eeder eves svesses 9.00 


Any siza and shape of ordinary proportions may be 
perfectly fitted without delay, and the prices are at 
least 25 per cent. less than for the same qualities 
made to order—from which the goods above men- 
tioned cannot possibly be distinguished. 


Macullar, Parker&Comp’y, 


400 Washington Street, 








+) ‘A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address True & Co,, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

a edaanipencennasien = 
Boston Cooking School, 
159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 

Open daily. Classes are now forming. Send for 
circular, or apply at the rooms between 9 A. M. and 
5 P.M. Demonstration lecturgs, Thursday,2.30 P.M, 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has o1iginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
jo superior, ‘The Oread,’’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 








Safe Investment. — 
The fowa Loan and Trust Company. 


of Des Moines, Iowa, offers for sale at par and ac- 
crued interest, coupon bonds or debentures, in sums 
of $200 and upwards, bearing six per cent. interest 

ayable semi-annually, at the Chemical National 
Bank. New York. These debentures are secured by 
mortgages on improved real estate, and are as safe 
and convenient as Government Bonds. 

The paid-up capital of the IOWA LOAN AND 
TRUST COM PANY is $250,000, and its ten years of 
successful business, during which time it has invest- 
ed over $5,090,000, gives it a claim to public confi- 
dence. The closest investigation is invited, and full 
particulars, with responsible references, will be fur- 
nished on application. Address, 


Cc. E. FULLER, Treasurer, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 





Now ready, 18mo., flexible cloth, 25 cents, post- 
paid, a Manual of 


Misused Words. 


compiled from the works of ALFORD, FREEMAN, 
HAMERTON, MILL, MOON, WHIT, and many 
others. 

Also, in flexible cloth, red edges, $2.25, post-paid, 
the ANNUAL VOLUME of 


THE MONOGRAPH. 


containing 27 essays, well indexed, by E. L. GOD- 
KIN, E. E. HALE, K. HILLEBRAND, T. R. SEE- 
LEY, G. SMITH, etc., etc. 

Also, INDEX to The Living Age, vols, 37-148 
($3.00); Also, INDEX to Scribner’s Magazine, vols. 
7-22, ($2.00). Address, 


0. P. Index, Publisher, Bangor, Maine. 
SCISSORS freee, Se 

you wait, by expe- 
rienced cutlers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 








The Home. 


A Boarding and Day School forchildren and 
will open on Wednesday, January 18, 1882. = 
tion, healthfal and pleasant. Thorough instraction 
in the common and higher English branches, French 
and Latin. Guardians are particularly invited to 
ve this school attention. For circulars. please ad. 
ret the Princi:al, Mrs. N. 8. DICKERMAN, Hol. 
— Mass. References: President See! e, of Am. 
erst College, Hon. Yung Wing, late Chinese En. 
bassador, Avon, Ct., Rev, F. J. Mundy, East Wey. 
mouth, Mass., Hon. George A. Walton, agent of the 
State Board of Education, West Newton. Mass, _ 


Hon. C. A. Corsar, Holyoke, Mass., Gen. Charles oe 


Graham, Surveyor of the port of New York. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonte. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & co., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 











Valentines in Season, 
Correspondence Cards, 
Stationery, ete, 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 


SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms, 


163 TREMONT STREET, 





<a eS 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 

PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 
THE LADIES’ BLACKING, 
Expressly mace for Ladies’ and Children’s fine Boots 
and Shoes. For sale by Messrs. HENRY H. TUT. 


TLE & CO., No. 435 Washington Street, Sole Agent 
for Boston 


Bracelets. 


We have the Most Complete Line of 
Roman Gold and Enamelled Brace 
lets in New England, 

Cc, W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford St., 
Formerly 328 Washington St. 








CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, | 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home, | 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern © 
public laundry practically at your own door, making | 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. j 


L.A. ELLIOT & CO.| 


Importing Printsellers, f 

The only house in Boston dealing exclusively in 

ENGRAVINGS, 
CHROMOS, 

PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


538 Washington St. 


Next Kk. H. WHITE & CO. it 
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-. | SHARPENED whiie you wait, in id 
Skates best style, at SMITB BROTH-|” 
| ttm ta Store, 349 Washing. ~ 
MISS A. C. PALMER 
y 


149 A Tremont Street, Studio 68, 


BOSTON, MASS. , 4 
INSTRUCTION given in OIL PAINTING and 
CHINA DECORATION. 4 


CRAYON HEADS enlarged from SMALL Pictures, 





National Subscription Agency, 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 


Order all Periopicais, American 
to and Foreign, at CLus Rates. Send 

stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach ~ 
ers supplied with Books and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates,” 
A full line of ScHEDLER’s SUPERIOR © 
GLoBes always on hand. Price-list” 
on application. School Supplies, all 
kinds. Address HENRY D. NOYE 
Money. & CO., 13% Bromfield st.,BostonMass. 

. 


How 


Save 





FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers ana Dealers in 


Artists Materials 


‘ Novelties for Decoration; also, a complete 
line of Designs and Holiday Cards, 


37 Cornhill, Boston. 


CHAS, J. EDMANDS, 


+i Bee 





DEALER IN 


Artists’ Materials, 


No. 4 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


In the Paris Exposition, all eyes were dazzled with — 
the elegant and novel needleworks sent from Russit — 
to the World’s Fair. There was never anything see 4 
like them, So rich end brilliant in effect, so eazy te % 
do, such graceful designs. Mrs. DAMOREATU, a 
teacher of all kinds of Art Needleworks, 125 Tremoni 
street, has now ready for inspection specimens 0 
this work, to which she invites the attention of thos 
ladies who are desirous of something new for Fairs 
Birthday and Christmas gifts. Lessons given ant” 
original designs now ready for this work. : 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


* 
Ss 
f. 











a 





ANNA BARIGHT, Principal. 


FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON, MASS” 


. | or Pocket Knives sharpen 
Carving while you wait, at 8S ITB) 
BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store” 


Knives | 349 Washington street. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $)| 
outfit free. Address H. Hatiterr & C0 
Portland, Maine. ’ 
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